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NEW: PAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If any person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until ae is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

3. TL ceurts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
A LIFE’S END. 


BY E. D. FULLER, 


[Bagpested by the death of Mrs, Mary H. Daven- 
port of Mendon, Mass.] 
All things have ripened to fruition sweet, 

Calm smiles the year, in autumn beauty blest; 
Safe in the garner sleeps the yellow wheat, 

And thou, dear heart, hast found the promised rest. 


Fit was it that thy soul, to nature true, 

And still accordant to her every mood, 
Should find at length its earthly journey through, 

When leaves were falling from the browning wood. 
No winter, now, thy parted soul shall know, 

No empty nests where late the sweet birds slept; 
No barren hills with banks of cheerless snow, 

Nor snowflakes which the frozen skies have wept; 
No withered flowers to thee shall sorrow bring, 
Thou’lt wake from autumn to eternal spring. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE NEW MOON. 
BY WILLIAM BRANTON. 





La-t night my Love and I were walking out, 

The new moon sweet just dawned upon the sky, 
But I, intent on hcr sweet face, passed by 

The happy scenes of nature all about, 

Till she my clustered thoughts at once did rout, 
By turning o’er my shoulder right, my eye, 
That thus with luck I might its rising spy. 

And luck was mine that month with laugh and shout. 

Oh, happy, lingering days of olden time, 

When simple hearts believed in fairy love, 

When common mortals found the poet’s clime, 
Tuat we at heart so deeply still adore, 

Her laughing love was nature’s golden boon, 

And made luck beam from rising stars and moon! 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


BEHIND HER SANDALWOOD FAN. 
BY VANE. 


That fan of Eastern sandalwood, ah me! 

What wondrous change its spicy fragrance wrought, 
Unlocking gates, to send enfranchised thought 
Far wandering o’er summer lake and lea, 
Returning sweeter laden than the bee, 

Who rifles fields of clover all day long; 

Touching my senses like some faint, sweet song, 
From distant voices borne o’er moonlit sea. 
Outside, the world was wrapt in rain-mist, gray; 
Inside, my heart all wrapped in warmth and light; 
Dear arms held close and banished pain away, 
Soft o’er my cheek strayed tender fingers white, 
Sweet eyes looked down, with tender words to say, 
Held warm in memory since that happy night. 








LEARNING SELF-RESPECT. 


Ever since the agitation produced by the 
election of women upon the Boston School 
Board, I have been expecting to see some such 
Paragraphs as this, which is now going the 
rounds of the newspapers: 


“The Lady Teachers’ Association in South 
Boston have ‘Resolved, in view of the change 
about to take place in the School Board of 
this city, that it is the opinion of this associa- 
tion that it is for the good of the schools that 
women be elected on the new board.’ ”’ 


It was generally understood, when women 
Were first elected to the Boston Committee, 
that the women-teachers were opposed to the 
change. It is in human nature that it should 
beso. The members of a subject class are 
apt to distrust one another, and are unwilling 
to obey one another. They think that those 
of their own class will be less competent, or 
less courteous, or less just. If they must de- 
fer to any one, they prefer the accustomed 
object of deference. It is only by degrees 





that self-respect is strengthened, and they 
see that they themselves are really honored 
by the elevation of some of their own number 
to posts of power. 

Among the colored soldiers at the South, 
during the war, there was at first a great dis- 
inclination to be placed under those of their 
own color, and they were constantly appeal- 
ing from their non-commissioned officers, who 
were generafly black, to their commissioned 
officers, who were white. “I don’t want him 
to play de white man ober me” was a com- 
mon form of protest. But after a while they 
learned that authority did not go by color but 
by promotion; that promotion was supposed 
to imply ability and honor; and they soon 
grew proud to see those of their own race pro- 
moted and to recognize their authority. Af- 
ter a time, nothing pleased them better than 
to drill under non. commissioned officers only, 
or to be sent on an expedition under a ser- 
geant; and they became very eager that col- 
ored men should be appointed even as com- 
missioned officers, and pledged themselves in 
that case, to faithful obedience. 

All this illustrates in a wider form, the grad- 
ual way in which women, inevery department, 
are likely to receive the promotion of their 
own sex to posts of influence. At present, all 
women teachers are taught to work under the 
authority of some man. Itis almost as much 
so now, when more than seven-eighths of the 
public school teachers in Massachusetts are 
women, as it was forty years ago, when near- 
ly half were men. For the Superindentents 
and the school-committees are still almost 
always men; and the teacher who in her own 
school room is self-reliant and strong, and 
really needs no aidexcept an occasional police- 
man to arrest the refractory, still keeps up the 
shadow of traditional deference to the men 
who have appointed her, though they may 
very likely be, for actual service in school, 
quite her inferiors. 

Let now a woman be placed over such a 
teacher and she naturally shrinks from it. 
The title of the old play—‘*Women beware 
women’’—expresses the instinctive action of 
a great many minds. In such a case a wo- 
man feels that another of her own sex does 
not know enough or will not be just enough 
or pcrhaps brave enough, for the post assigned 
her. It has been assiduously taught in novels 
that women are constitutionally mean, treach- 
erous, evasive, untrustworthy. I certainly 
should not wish to be under an officer of such 
a type—even for the inspection of a primary 
school ;—nor is it possible to blame those who, 
from this point of view, lament the prospect 
of what John Knox called ‘tthe monstrous 
Regiment [government] of Women.” But 
those who have sense enough not to believe 
the novels only, but to use their own eyes and 
brain, will watch carefully the steps by which 
Woman’s influence is expanding, and, seeing 
how gradually this happens, and how well she 
adapts herself to each new phase of power, 
will not be afraid of a few steps more. _ And 
though women, like the members of every 
other subject class, will at first distrust their 
own leaders, they will end in being proud of 
them, and like the South Boston teachers, 
asking for more. 7. W. i. 





MONTECITO. 


Montecito is a south-eastern suburb of Santa 
Barbara, sheltered still more from the western 
winds behind its higher foot hills, but opening 
broadly to the sea, and having also the grand 
mountain range for its background. The 
Bond Place, so much written of and visited, 
is there, lying on a lovely slope against the 
mountains, and commanding the whole green 
valley and the broad blue sea and purple is- 
lands. For the valley is green and bowery all 
the year, with the dense live oaks that flourish 
so well thereabout. And Mr. Bond's place is, 
besides its large almond and smaller apricot 
orchard, a collection of rare trees and shrubs 
and roses, all cared for with a lover's fondness, 
the house being here, as elsewhere in South- 
ern California, ‘‘of no account,”’ in comparison, 
and biding its time to give way to a grander 
successor. 

Beyond Mr. Bond’s,—where, I should have 
said, one’s ideas of time as an element of 
growth receive a rude shock when one hears 
that all this has sprung from soil as wild and 
unbroken as the neighboring field five years 
ago,—up and beyond this, by a mountain road 
that seems dangerous until you try it, are the 
Hot Sulphur Springs, which will surely be a 
place of popular resort and make the fortune 
of some enterprising man before very long. 
They are now owned by a man seventy-five 
years of age, who has not the money to de- 
velop or improve them. But even now they 
are much sought, and many cures reported, 
especially of rheumatic and kindred ailments. 

The superb view is certainly enough to lift 
one out of all imaginary ills, if not from those 
supposed more real. When the capitalist 





comes who shall be artist enough, also, to val- 
ue the beauty which will be thrown in with 
the bargain, and who wil. bring the bubbling 
hot water in pipes to a plateau below, a little 
more accessible and giving more breadth,—he 
may make of it a Western Saratoga, with in- 
comparably more lovely surroundings,—an 
uplifted, almost a sea-side Saratoga. Better 
still, to my thinking, if some wise water-cure 
physician would make it a real pool of Be- 
thesda by helpful external aids. 

Beyond Montecito on the sea, a still narrow- 
er valley, lies Carpenteria,—its accent on the 
ri, (ree) to give it its Spanish dues. And then 
Mt. Hoar shuts down to the shore, as it seems, 
and you see only a thread of beach and snowy 
surf,for miles beyond, to where San Buenaven- 
tura lies. 

If I have given with any clearness, and you 
have followed with any care my bits of de- 
scription, you will see that, as one nears the 
city by steamer from “Frisco,” after the thirty 
miles from Point Conception, one sees first on 
the left a cultivated plateau called Mesa 
(Maysa) by the Spaniards, on which are a few 
pretty places, and the lighthouse at the fore. 
Then, the space between this and the foot- 
hills at the rear and on the right which, fol- 
lowing the curve of the towering range that 
seems to stand immediately behind them, 
sweep round to the sea at the far right,—this 
space opens and you see that the plateau 
slopes sharply down to the valley from the 
shore northward, but rising to a higher level 
a little back from the sea, makes a hight 
equai to the foothills on the eastern side of 
the valley. And just where this first sea-side 
range of foothills turns off to the west, it 
leaves an opening through which the setting 
sun floods all this amphitheater of valley with 
liquid gold and amber and violet. And through 
this gap, which is a width of two and three 
miles, one goes out of the city by stage to San 
Francisco, via San Luis Obispo; or to Col. 
Hollister’s, the Cooper’s, and elsewhere, by 
carriage. 


And this reminds me that among these oth- 
ers, stretching also from ocean to mountains, 
is a fine ranche owned by relatives of Col. 
Hollister, on which the pretty young mother 
and her first baby were the chief attractions 
to us. And another, a smallerranche, owned 
by a “Boston boy,” one of the brave ‘‘boys in 
blue,” of which I must say more because the 
house is so pretty, and so economic a model 
for this climate. Youseeinits reddish-brown 
roof and ornamental as well as useful awnings, 
hints of the Boston style and taste as you ap- 
proach it. When you reach it, you find ita 
modest little house of a story and a half, and 
a single room’s width in its central part, with 
wings of one room each, and a piazza which 
runs across the whole front. From this piaz- 
za you enter the middle room by a broad door 
and window in one, and find it a comfortably 
large, cool room, running through the house 
to the rear where is a similar ample door. 
You see no carpet on the floor, no plaster or 
paint upon the walls, but sweet, cool matting 
on the one, and fine engravings, &c., on the 
dark cedar wall. The bit of warm color on 
the luxurious looking lounge, the spacious 
desk and easy chairs give the other artistic 
touches and home-look to the pleasant room, 
and the table set for tea at its further end 
hightens the cosy home feeling. Midway 
of this room, on its left, you step into a tiny 
passage which opens into the house, mother’s 
room at front, the nursery and bath room at 
rear. And from the piazza at the right of the 
central room you enter the cosy ‘‘blue room,” 
the “guest room” of this cunning menage— 
lovely with its pure sweet color as is each 
with its special color and dainty furnishing. 
Back of this last, but unconnected, is the kitch- 
en, the tiniest box that ever a Celestial per- 
formed his silent necromancy in, and one that 
no Hibernian could comfortably swing even 
her ‘narrow gauge” skirts within, but ample 
for this cosy establishment. And back of 
these rooms a little outside staircase to the 
single bed-room and store-room above. 


You see how simple the design; the three 
sections from front to rear; the middle one 
forming the family room, reception, parlor, 
dining and library in one; the others divided 
once forthe bed-rooms and kitchen. No plas- 
ter for expense, and dampness it might be, 
in the wet season, no woolen carpet for musti- 
ness and unnecessary warmth, and the smooth 
sweet native cedar and its rich dark tint for 
wall and background. And if you could see 
or I could paint for you the thoughtful and 
charming mistress of the little mansion,—a 
young Madonna with her sweet-faced boy 
upon her arm, you would have the central 
light and glory of the picture. And you would 
feel how altogether lovely a simple, inexpen- 
sive house may be on this far-off Pacific coast. 
All this, minus the “Madonna and child’’ and 
interior furnishings, and plus a broad valley 
and ocean view and near mountains with ton- 





ic sea-breeze through all the year, for $1500! 

Ah, dear friends, ‘‘my heart is in’ these 
“highlands” and their bewitching valleys and 
homes, since it cannot have you and yours in 
actual presence, and I shall hold you till you 
weary ofthem,I fear. That,—the wearying,—I 
should never do with you all about me, which 
is a difference, I confess! Each point, each 
suburb seems loveliest until one sees the next, 
and at last one feels that one must only pitch 
a tent which he can fold and slip about with, 
to enjoy them all. 

This is the ‘‘dry season!”” But is a country 
ever dry and barren which has the majesty of 
mountains and the life and color of the sea? 
If Santa Barbara is not cooler than we hear it 
is in the wet season, I cannot imagine nor rec- 
ommend a more charming place for spending 
the winter, to one who wishes to escape the 
eastern rigors; nor a more desirable shelter 
from which to see and enjoy it, than the new, 
clean, admirably arranged up-town hotel, 
“The Arlington,” with its sweep of view, and 
superb piazzas. 

I have not spoken of an institution of Santa 
Barbara which is unique of its kind,—the lit- 
tle book-store of Miss Plummer, a sort of 
omnium gatherum of useful and ornamental 
things as well, and a pleasant resort for la- 
dies. Miss Plummer is an ex-parishioner of 
Dr. Bellows, a fine scholar and a person of so- 
cial gifts; and she has won warm friends there 
among the best people, as well as better health. 

As Lam giving you a brief letter to-day, to 
“average it” with the folio that my last was, 
indulge me, dear Journat, in making a correc- 
tion what only severe effort has enabled me to 
postpone for so long. I might bring affida- 
vits from old-time teachers to satisfy you that, 
even at school, geography was one of my 
strong points. And so I shall expect you to 
believe with me, that I could never have so 
egregiously blundered as to mistake the Mis- 
souri for the Mississippi. But that, as org 
slipping into the sere and yellow leaf-time will 
often look steadily into the face of one son, 
whom the mother is generally supposed to 
know for the son he is, and call him soberly and 
honestly by the name of any or all the other 
sons,—s0, one may say Mississippi to ones old 
acquaintance, and know full well that she is 
looking at and speaking of that other Miss. 

Please don’t ask me for the affidavits on 
grammar. I might bring them. And I do 
see the need. But always a little too late. 
Besides, it’s only fair to charge them to your 
“devil,” who goes about like a roaring lion 
seeking to devour me for the sin of so much 
manuscript; not finding me he takes his re- 
venge on the innocent and helpless manuscript ; 
don’t you see? Cc. M. 8. 

Los Angelos, California, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND “OLD ENGLAND.” 


The Boston Daily News prints the follow- 
ing letter: 

Editors Daily News :— 

Mr. James Redpath, in your issue for Fri- 
day, Oct. 22, writing about *‘Male Protectors,” 
says, ‘Old England gives the Suffrage in cer- 
tain cases to women of property.’’ 

What pats it into the heads of all Ameri 
can writers that the Suffrage in ‘‘Old Eng 
land’’ depends on ownership ‘‘of property?’ 

This is wholly erroneous. The facts are 
these: Every widow, who is the head of her 
own household, through her widowhood, and 
every spinster, who maintains a home of her 
own, is taxed in the ordinary way, as men 
are upon their dwellings, whether they own 
them or merely rent them. Any woman 
whose name appears on the rate-books as 
paying local taxes, no matter how small the 
amount, is an elector, and entitled in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland to vote in elections 
of Aldermen, Town Councillors, Poor Law 
Guardians, School Boards, and for all but 
members of Parliament. In Ireland they 
vote for the election of Poor Law Guardians. 

There is no question of ownership ‘‘of prop- 
erty”’ connected with the Suffrage. The sole 
question is, ‘‘Do you pay any share of the lo- 
cal taxes?”’ If you do, you have the right to 
vote for the election of honest, honorable, up- 
right men to expend those taxes, and sex does 
not enter into the question. 

A Suffrage for all city and municipal and 
town affairs, fixed upon the same laws, is 
what the United States requires to uproot cor- 
ruption and fraud. 

omen are also eligible in England and 
Wales to be candidates for membership in 
the School Boards, and to take their seats 
when elected, as the equal of the male mem- 
bers. Yours truly, 
James ALEXANDER Mowatt. 
Commonwealth office, New Haven, Conn, 





THE FIRST STEP IN WISCONSIN. 


There is a law in Wisconsin which provides 
that every woman of the age of twenty-one 
years and upward, residing in the district 
within which the duties of the office are to be 
performed, is eligible to the following school 
offices: Director, Treasurer, and Clerk of 
school districts; Director and Secretary of 
town boards, under the ‘township system of 
school government; member of a Board of 
Education in cities, and County Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Tue Doucuess or EpinsurGu gave birth to 
a daughter last week. 


Mrs. Jonn Poore of Springfield, Mass., 
dug twenty-six bushels of potatoes in seven 
hours. 

Mrs. F. W. Gitvette recently delivered a 
sermon before the Michigan State Convention 
of Universalists. 


Mrs. Scuurz, wife of Carl Schurz, is ill, 
and the ex-senator has been compelled to de- 
fer some of his engagements to lecture. 


Miss Jennie Covvins addressed a meeting 
at Boffin’s Bower, on Sunday evening, upon 
the present condition of the working-girls of 
Boston. 

Miss Matitpa Hinpman of Pittsburg, the 
talented and experienced lecturer from wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, has consented to enter the 
lecture field in Iowa under the auspices of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. 

Miss Evatyns’ P. Warren, organist of El- 
iot Church, Newton, assisted by her teacher, 
Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, gave an organ recital 
at the church above mentioned on Thursday 
evening. 

Miss Resecca Brocken, who has been for 
years the Michigan Central telegraph opera- 
tor at Niles, was presented, Oct. 21, with an el- 
egant gold watch, by the conductors of the 
middle division of the Central Railroad. 

Mrs. Imogen Roninson MorreE tt, who left 
Boston about fifteen years ago to study art in 
Paris and other Europe in capitals, has recent- 
ly returned, bringing with her two large his- 
torical paintings illustrating events in our na- 
tional history. 

Mrs. Rice of Wilbraham, Mass., was nine- 
ty-one years old on Friday, and gathers cran- 
berries and chestnuts every day, walks a mile 
to church twice a week, summer and winter, 
lives alone and takes care of herself. There 
is every reason to believe she will live ten 
years longer. 


Emma Bratnarp Ryper, M. D., who has 


‘now a wide spread reputation as a lecturer on 


Physiology and who has recently lectured be- 
fore the ladies of Cornell University and El- 
mira College, has returned to New York for 
the winter, and is at the residence of Dr. 
Clemence L. Lozier. 


Mrs. Curran, the mother of little Kate 
Curran, Jesse Pomeroy’s victim, not long 
since applied to Dr. Cullis for admission to 
his Consumptives’ Home, saying, that she 
contracted the disease which was wasting life 
away, by sitting in cool and damp evenings, 
waiting for the murdered daughter's return. 
She was received into the pleasant retreat at 
Grove Hall. 


Mrs. Krimste is carrying on the largest 
cooper-shop in Richmond, Indiana. Last win- 
ter, a year ago, when nearly every other shop 
in the county shut down, she kept nine hands 
employed all winter. She manages all her 
own business. Her husband has been an in- 
valid for some years, and, with no object but 
to help support the family, she undertook her 
present business and has made it a success. 


Rev. Mary Tuomas Crark of Dublin, 
Wayne Co., Indiana, has been admitted to 
full connection as a minister in the Universa- 
list Church. Mrs. Clark was licensed to 
preach by the Congregational friends nearly 
twenty years ago, and was the first woman in 
the West invested with power to solemnize 
marriage. That organization having declined 
in this part of the State, her letter was accept- 
ed by the Universalists, and she has been or- 
dained as a minister by that denomination. 
She is a woman eminently worthy of the po- 
sition, and we predict for her a bright future 
of usefulness in the church. Mrs. Clark has 
been many years an active Suffragist, and for 
several years past has done more work for 
Woman Suffrage in the State than almost 
any other woman. She is an English woman 
of fine culture, extensive reading, and a very 
convincing speaker. 


Miss Annie M. Putnam of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has entered Whipple’s Home 
School for Deaf Mutes at Mystic River, Conn., 
to learn to articulate and read the lips. She 
lost her hearing by sickness when only a year 
and a half old, and has received an education 
in the sign language at the New York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. When she en- 
tered school on the 9th of September, 1875, 
she could not speak a word that was intelligi- 
ble to any one excepting her most intimate 
acquaintances. Now she pronounces such 
words as ‘remember, Minnesota, understand, 
anxious,’’ etc., almost as distinctly as they 
could be uttered by a professional Elocution- 
ist. She also reads questions from the lips, 
and replies orally so plainly that every word 
can be easily understood by all who hear her 
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THIRD WOMAN’S CONGRESS. | State workhouse for six months, “the men 


The following paper was read at the Wo- 
man’s Congress, and forms a part of it. 
The Relation of Women to Crime and Criminals. 
BY ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


The vast increase of crime in this country, 
and the failure of all existing methods for its 
suppression or for the reformation of crimi- 
nals, are facts which, at this hour, are staring 
us in the face with fearful threatening, while 
they baffle, with unfailing certainty, the ef- 
forts of the governing power to change or 
control them. 

The eleventh annual report of the Board of 
State Charities of Massachusetts, for 1874, de- 
clares that, in less than ten years, crime in 
that State has apparently doubled, although 
the population has gained but about thirty- 
five per cent.” It says further, **This result 
is deplorable, and it is a plain condemnation 
of our present system of penal law and prison 
discipline, since these are seen to be quite in- 
effective in checking crime.” And, still fur- 
ther, *‘Although the discipline of our prisons 
now plays a very slight part in preventing or 
repressing crime, it might be quite otherwise. 
Well regulated prisons can and do check 
crime, and may effect the reformation of a 
portion of the prisoners. Our prisons, al- 
though they are orderly and secure places of 
confinement, are not, in this sense well-regu- 
lated, since they leave unperformed the 
highest function of a prison, which is to sup- 
press crime, and secure the reformation of its 
inmates.”’ 

The Inspectors of the Rhode Island State 
Prisons, for 1874, while they say that ‘All 
means should be employed to return the pris- 
oners to the community, strengthened in imor- 
al sense and improved in character,’’ do not 
report any advance in this respect. 

The record in all the States would probably 
be very much the same. Constabulary and 
detective forces are increased, new prisons 
are erected, and old ones enlarged, devotion- 
al exercises, sermons, evening schools, libra- 
ries, occasional amusements and good dinners 
are all provided, and yet crime increases, and, 
except in rare and exceptional cases, men and 
women emerge from these institutions more 
hardened, more brutal, more revengeful and 
dangerous, than they were when they enter- 
edthem. A discharged convict is usually a 
ona: more tu be feared than he could have 

een before he had been inside the prison 
walls, Of course, all right-thinking people 
see that purer generation and birth for chil- 
dren, general education, moral and mental, 
will, in time, lessen the amount of, and per- 
haps finally abolish crime on the earth; but, 
in the meantime, the question will always be 
recurring how we shall deal with it as it now 
exists, and as it is likely to exist for genera- 
tions yet to come. 
unending train of disease and depravity, af- 
flicts the masses of mankind, while intoxicat- 
ing drink and tobacco poison the sources of 
the physical and spiritual life of so large a 
portion of the human race, we shall have, as 
a necessary consequence, criminals to provide 
for and to defend ourselves against, in con- 
stantly increasing numbers; ahd there, alas! 
will be too few persons pure and wise enough 
to devise and execute the best methods of de- 
stroying the effects of these contaminating in- 
fluences, and of giving to human constitutions 
a better inheritance. 

While all these and other aspects of the 

crime question are well worthy our attention, 
crying out, as they do, trumpet-tongued for 
solution, for the sake of our own and our 
children’s welfare, those to which I propose 
to devote this essay are the relation of women 
to crime, and the relation of women to crimi- 
nals. 
In all civilized countries, the number of 
women convicted of crime is far less than 
that of men. In the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charlestown, in which only men are 
confined, the average number of inmates for 
the year 1874 was 644; and in the State work- 
house, at Bridgewater, to which both men 
and women are sent, there remained, at the 
end of the same year, 188 female, and 119 
male prisoners, making, as near as can be as- 
certained from the reports, 763 male State 
prisoners in Massachusetts and 188 female. 

In the County Prisons of Massachusetts, 
the average number of women for the year 
ending Sept. 30th, 1874, was 255.26. Aver-" 
age number of men 1857.19, making the pro- 
portion of women to men about 1 to 7. 

In the Boston House of Industry the aver- 
age number of prisoners for the year was 716, 
about two-fifths of whom were women. 

In Rhode Island, there have been commit- 
ted to the State Prison, since its first institu- 
tion in 1838, 728 men and 21 women. In the 
County jail, in Providence, there were Jan. 
Ist, 1874, 161 men and ten women. During 
the year 1874, there were committed to the 
State Work-house and House of Correction of 
Rhode Island, 333 men and 145 women. 

At the Providence Reform School for Ju- 
venile Offenders, the whole number received 
since Nov. 1st, 1850, is 1770 boys and 457 girls. 

In the two State Juvenile Reformatories in 
Massachusetts the number remaining Sept. 30 
1874, was 316 boys and 82 girls. ; 

And what is true of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will probably be found to be 
true in the other States of the Union. 

It is remarkable that this disproportion ex- 
ists in the face of the fact that certain con- 
duct is treated as criminal in women, which 
is not thus treated in men. For, it is a mat- 
ter of every day occurrence, that parties of 
misbehaving men and women are broken up 
by the police, the women are arrested and 
locked in jail, the men are dispersed to go 
where they please. Also, in cities, through- 
out the civilized world, since the day when, 
in Judea, the woman taken in adultery was 
led away alone to be condemned, women, 
walking in the street at night, with base in- 
tent are arrested as criminals, while for the 
men, abroad for the same vile purpose, the 
law has no punishment. “And yet with the 
women it is often for the sake of earning 
their bread, while the men have not that sav- 
ing motive. Only a few evenings since, in 
the city of Providence, a city famed for its 
intelligence, its piety and its charities, one 
woman and two men were driving through 
the streets in a carriage, at a furious speed, 
and were shouting in a most riotous manner. 
They were arrested and locked up for the 
night. In the morning, they were arraigned 
before a court of so-called justice. The wo- 
man was convicted of being ‘ta lewd, wanton 
and lascivious person,” and sentenced to the 


While ignorance, with its, 


were merely fined for cruel treatment of the 
horse.” 

And yet, with all this difference in their 
treatment, the male prisoners far out-num- 
ber the female. The causes of this dispro- 
portion deserves our serious consideration, 
and our utmost efforts to ascertain. Those 
which to me are obvious, are as follows: 

First, women are, as a rule, more confined 
in homes, even from early childhood, and 
so are less exposed to temptation than men 
and boys. In adult life, the instincts of ma- 
ternity are in themselves saving to women, 
and the girls in a family usually synipathize 
more than boys with their mothers in the 
promptings of these instincts, and so are some- 
what shielded by them also. 

Second, women, being less called upon to 
provide the means of subsistence, have less 
inducement to commit depredations on proper- 











"hind, they have less physical courage, for 
dangerous undertakings, and the larger ten- 
derness of their natures withholds them from 
brutal assaults. 

But whatever the causes, the fact is incon- 
trovertible, that women have less tendency 
to crime than men. They are therefore ex- 
pected to be better, and the world has set up 
a standard for women far higher than has 
ever been established for men. And this is 
one reason why, when women do fall into 
evil ways, they are more severely judged 
than men, are more despised and ill-treated, 
and their recovery of a lost reputation ren- 
dered more difficult and hopeless. 

The stronger reason, however, lies probably 
in the fact that men, having always held the 
governing power, and owned nearly all the 
property, while women have been compara- 
tively powerless, helpless and dependent, men 
have been able to hold also an immunity 
-from blame where the victims of their vices 
have been women, and not men, while on the 
women has the world always poured the vials 
of its retribution. We all know the odium 
which connects itself with a woman’s name 
when once she has departed from the way 
of virtue, especially if it be in that path in 
which men walk almost unscathed in the eyes 
of the world. This odium which covers her 
with a pall before all respectable society, in 
which her betrayer often shines as a particu- 
lar star, follows her within the prison walls, 
and there, too, shuts her out, almost from 
human sympathy and aid, and consigns her 
to the hopelessness of despair. The Inspec- 
tors of Prisons avoid such women as sources 
of contamination. Their work in prison is 
not made attractive by variety, novelty, or 
the hope of reward. It is mainly the damag- 
ing of the household, and is not such work as 
will give them good opportunities for earning 
an honest livelihood in an agreeable way, 
when they are discharged. It is work that 
must be done chiefly in families where peo- 
ple hesitate to take in women of ill-repute, 
and so, having no trade they can follow else- 
where, they are driven by necessity to their 
old haunts and ways. 

It is often the case that they are not as well 
provided for in the prisons as the male in- 
mates: I have found, in several instances 
when additions and improvements have been 
made, that the new arrangements were used 
for the men, while the women occupied the 
old and less comfortable quarters. In all the 
appeals, sermons and addresses I have heard 
made te prisoners, I have yet to hear the first 
thoroughly encouraging word addressed spe- 
cially to the women, in regard to their future 
life in this world. And, indeed, what can be 
said to them? ' They cannot be told as men 
are, that, when they go out if they are re- 
solved to do well, leaving all their evils ways 
behind them, society is ready to take them by 
the hand and assist and encourage them, and 
if they continue in well-doing they will be re- 
spected and honored, all virtuous people ‘‘re- 
joicing more over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety and nine just persons that 
need no repentance.”’ Not so are the women 
we call lost welcomed back into ways of vir- 
tue. The door between virtue and vice once 
entered closes behind them for all time; the 
stone which is placed over the grave of their 
reputation, has never yet been rolled away. 
When this is done, it must be done by strong, 
courageous, good women, who must first erect 
for men the same moral standard which 
they establish for women, and then admit all 
to the possibility of reformation, only through 
repentance and abandonment of wrong doing. 

Prisons are universally consigned entirely to 
the control of men. Boards of State Chari- 
ties, Boards of Inspectors, Trustees of Juve- 
nile Reformatories are all men. However 
wise and just these men may be, they are nec- 
essarily deficient in some qualities which are 
requisite in order to render such control most 
effective and beneficent. These are qualities 
peculiarly feminine. The familiarity of wo- 
men with all household arrangements and do- 
mestic duties, renders their counsel in the 
construction of prisons and their material 
workings necessary for the production of the 
best results; while their keener insight into 
character and their higher moral perceptions, 
are all needed in the just managemeut of the 
inmates. 

Only women can understand the peculiar 
characteristics and needs of women. Indeed, 
so sensibly do the men who now fill all these 
Boards of Direction feel their deficiencies in 
this respect, that they take little interest in 
the female prisoners, confining their attention 
almost exclusively to the men. Even in Re- 
formatories for Juvenile offenders, the girls 
are nearly, if not quite overlooked by the 
gentlemen who undertake their reformation. 
Virtuous men shrink from contact with bad 
women, and cannot properly investigate their 
condition as women can. The Chairman of 
the Board of Inspectors of the Rhode Island 
State Prison said to me, ‘‘We know nothing 
about the women.” The Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Providence Reform 
School said, ‘‘We don’t know what to say to 
the girls.’ And yet, strange as it is, it never 
seems to have occurred to any of these men 
that here was a need which could only be sup- 
plied by womanly wisdom and ability. 

It is also true, that, in the treatment of 
male criminals, the influence of women would 
often accomplish what could not be attained 
without it. To whom woulda young offender 
open his heart so readily as to one who came 
to him in love and tenderness, reminding him 
of the mother of his infancy? And to whose 
voice would he listen so attentively, as to one 
which appealed to his better nature, and 
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sought to win him to virtue in feminine tones 
of kindness? What so likely to reach the in- 


| oners. 
| sibility, the 


' 
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most depths of the conscience of the harden- 
ed criminal, as the gentle yet earnest utter- 
ances of a wise, judicious and religious wo- 
man? And who so capable of giving whole- 
some counsel in regard to the culinary and 
sanitary arrangements of a prison as the 
thoughtful mother of a good, healthful home? 

There is one other consideration which has 
been hitherto entirely overlooked by those in 
whose hands all power is vested. And that 


is the fact, that thoughtful, intelligent, con- | 


scientious women feel the same responsibili- 
ty for the evils around them as is felt by the 
same class of men. They are burdened with 
asense of duty toward the unfortunate and 


| dangerous classes consigned to prisons for the 


safety of society, which they have no adequate 
means of obeying. ‘They therefore suffer the 
agony of compulsory neglect of this duty. 
lf they seek to perform it as volunteers they 
are seldom heartily welcomed, if their labors 
include aught of criticism of the manage- 








ment or of unwonted sympathy with the pris- 
Burthened with this sense of respon- 
Executive Committee of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
have repeatedly petitioned the Legislature for 
an Act providing for the appointment of wo- 
men on all the Boards of Direction of the 
Penal and Correctional Institutions of the 
State. They have asked that these women 
should be endowed with the same power as is 
given to the men who fill these offices. Thus 
far they have been denied, on the ground that 
the Constitution of the State forbids the ap- 
pointment to any civil office except on school 
committees of any person who is not an elec- 
tor. And no steps have yet been taken eith- 
er to change the Constitution in this respect 
or to make women electors. 

The Legislature, however, did in 1871 pro- 
vide for the appointment of an Advisory Board 
of women, who should visit prisons and Ref- 
ormatories, make suggestions, and report an- 
ually to the Legislature. This Board of 
seven women have now been on duty five 
years. They have labored faithfully, have 
searched out abuses which men would never 
have discovered, have accomplished some de- 
sirable changes, and have been a source of 
comfort to the prisoners, and yet, their exper- 
ience has often been very discouraging and 
unpleasant, because they have no voice in de- 
ciding upon any questions of change or im- 
provement; and, in some instances, their sug- 
gestions have been treated as impertinent. 

A similar Board exists in Massachusetts, 
I presume with like experiences. In 1878, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, after a long 
and hard struggle against much opposition, 
passed an act for the establishment of a re- 
formatory prison for women, but with incom- 
prehensible blindness, they vested the gener- 
al control of the institution in the Commis- 
sioners of Prisons, (all men) ‘‘with its Ad- 
visory Board of women.”” Why the states- 
men of Massachusetts cannot see the wisdom 


and justice of giving the women, in such a | 


case as this, equal power of control with the 
men, is one of theinstances of this masculine 
blindness, which is only equaled by the assump- 
tion we frequently hear expressed, that it is 
unsafe to entrust women with power. If it 
were possible for any beings to abuse power 
more than men have abused it, there might 
be some excuse for this fear, on the ground 
that the ability of women to exercise it wise- 
ly, has not yet been extensively tried. 

Ido not mean to overlook or ignore the 
fact that efforts are constantly being made 
to improve the methods of dealing with crim- 
inals, and that some advance has been reached 
toward the true idea that Prisons should be 
moral hospitals for the cure of the morally 
diseased, and, therefore, that every arrange- 
ment should be made in that direction, con- 
sistent with the safety of society. That when 
we have surrounded a prisoner with impassi- 
ble barriers, the idea of punishment should 
give place to that of cure and development. 

These advanced ideas, however, can never 
be carried out, except by placing these insti- 


tutions under the care and control of both | 
men and women, who shall be chosen for the | 
and not | 


excellence of their qualifications, 
for their connection with any party or sect, 


and who shall be endowed with equal power | 


and authority. Then may we hope to see our 
correctional institutions becoming places for 
mental and moral development, and not as 
they too often now are abodes of ever-deep- 
ening ruin and disgrace. 


THE FUTURE CO-OPERATION OF MAN AND 
WOMAN. 


To those who regard Woman as Man’s nat- 
ural companion and co-laborer in the journey 
and achievements of life, there is much that 
is radically defective in the present system of 
living in which Woman performs a subordi- 
nate part, and works with such unequal fa- 
cilities. What reason have we to expect that 
mankind will ever attain a perfect civilization 
until all the natural capabilities of our dual 
humanity have been liberated and utilized? 
How can we expect that Woman can ever at- 
tain the symmetry of a well-developed wo- 
manhood and contribute her share toward 
perfecting the conditions of human welfare 
until the physical,- mental and moral disad- 
vantages under which she now labors are re 
moved, and the freedom of a new life given 
her in which no faculty of her being is re- 
stricted by the laws of the State or the cus- 
toms of, society. 

We boast of the consideration which our 
American civilization gives to Woman, but it 
is not the consideration due an equal. It is 
that patronizing consideration that suggests 
the weakness and inferiority of the recipient. 
Woman is burdened with silly compliments 
and empty flatteries by the “stronger sex,”’ 
but such treatment is not the kind to develop 
mental vigorand true womanliness. It is the 
greatest evil in our society that I can discern, 
that Woman is not recognized and treated as 
an equal, having a common interest with Man 
in all the affairs of life, and entitled to all the 
opportunities for self-culture and the forma- 
tion and exercise of an individual and inde- 
pendent character that Man enjoys. How 
much society suffers from intellectual and 
moral effeminacy, because Woman is dwarfed 


and degraded in body, mind, and soul by the 

chafing limitations of her ‘‘peculiar sphere,” 

as some sentimentally term it, we cannot es- 

timate. Our whole social life is paralyzed 
| because the best naturai powers of Woman 
are held under restraint to that accursed, 
baleful idea that she is an inferior, and that a 
common-sense,respectful intercourse with Man 
on the real affairs of life is beyond her effem- 
inate sphere. 

I have spoken of the treatment which Wo- 
man receives from Man in general society, 
where common politeness requires him to con- 
duct himself toward her with special gallan- 
try; and if here she is denied the wholesome 
treatment due an equal, if here she is made 
conscious of her weakness and unimportance, 
how much more is her individuality ignored in 
| the domestic circle, where Map assumes his 
| natural right to rule as the divinely constitut- 
ed “thead of Woman?” 

While Man meets Woman in the relation of 
a friend or a lover, when the charms of youth 
and beauty secure her the greatest attention, 
she is less conscious of the inferiority of her 
position, because she is occupied by the empty 
flatteries which she is accustomed to receive. 
But when the conjugal vows are plighted at 
the altar of matrimony and the young bride is 
led into her new dominion, where the fullest 
exercise should be given her abilities and 
counsel as an equal partner in all the interests 
of home, she then begins to realize the subor- 
dination of Woman’s sphere. Then does her 
legal lord cast aside the no longer necessary 
gallantry which has hitherto characterized his 
conduct toward her, and permits his mascu- 
line idea of a wife’s inferiority to manifest it- 
self without disguise. She feels a common 
interest with him in all the affairs of their 
home and its manifold duties, and would glad- 
ly share with him her counsel and sympathy 
inevery enterprise which he may contemplate; 
but these are mysteries into which the simple 
mind of Woman cannot look, so her solicitude 
to know his plans of business is hardly even 
gratified, much less is her advice ever sought. 
It is not necessary to continue the picture of a 
wife’s subordination. The sad, repulsive de- 
tails of Woman’s position in the home, her 
‘peculiar sphere,’”? can be added by all who 
| have made any intelligent observation on the 
| domestic relations of the sexes. 
| But while itis unpleasant to contemplate 
| the inferior position in which Woman is held 
in every sphere of life, it is gratifying to ob- 
| serve that everywhere these old, barbarous 
| ideas and restrictions are giving way before 
the light of progress, and that a new and hap- 
py era is dawning, in which Woman will enjoy 
| her true position as the companion and co-la- 
| borer of Man. We know that the dogmas of 
church and state that have so long degraded 
Woman cannot forever suppress the saving 
| truths of nature that will ever rise in the pro- 
| gress of this world to vindicate the inaliena- 
| ble rights of our common humanity. The 
| ideal home, society and state will yet be real- 
| ized when Man and Woman learn that they 
are for each other, and not the ‘‘Woman for 
the Man,’’ and when they enter into the du- 
ties of life on an enlightened basis of mutual 
co-operation. Then will the grand enthusiasm 
of life inspire manhood and womanhood with 
the noblest aims and efforts, and evils that 
| now afflict the world will disappear before the 
march of reformation like ills before the rod 
of magic. 

We should not quarrel withthe past. With 
all its imperfections it has perfermed its part 
in the evolution of civilization; and though 
many of its ideas and institutions are crude and 
barbarous in the light of our time, they were 
the necessary products of existing conditions. 
But we should be true to the superior light of 
our own day, and not fail to speak the high- 
est truth we comprehend. One of the grand- 
| est truths to my mind thatis now unfolding 
itself to the enlightened portion of mankind is 
the Equality of Man and Woman, and their 
natural fitness for each other in their co-oper- 
ative labor in the duties of life. The world 
needs this great fundamental truth proclaim- 
ed. We cannot foresee all the changes that 
Woman’s advancement toa position of equal- 
ity with Man will make in the regulations of 
domestic, social and political affairs; but we 
are assured that the principle of this co-oper- 
ation is true, founded in the nature of things, 
and that the methods of its application will 
be discovered: by the experience that has al- 
ways been the guide of mankind in the affairs 
of this world. Teach the broad truth of Wo- 
man’s Right to equal opportunities in life, 
and leave the details of the new system to the 
wisdom of the future. 
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THE WOMEN I SAW LAST SUMMER---WO- 
MEN WORKING FOR WOMEN. 


Crossing on the Cunard Steamer China, and 
wondering to whom I could address myself in 
London for the purpose of getting at the sta- 
tistics relative to fallen women in that city, 
my attention was attracted to two Protestant 
sisters, who were my fellow voyagers. One 
| was evidently a European. She proved to be 
Sister Sophie, a Swiss, who, several years be- 
fore, had joined the sisterhood at Clewes, and 
from her I learned the following facts: 

This Protestant sisterhood was established 











ee) 
by the Rev. Mr. Carter, at Clewes, six mileg 
from Windsor, many years since. The sis. 
ters residing there, who belong to the Order 
of St. John the Baptist, devote themselves to 
the education and salvation of fallen women 
who are sent there from the various houses of 
refuge in London. The same Order has es. 
tablished many orphanages in various parts of 
the United Kingdoms, and one in Second Ay- 
enue, New York. 

Received at Clewes, the women to be re- 
formed are not permitted to relate either to 
each other or to the Sisters their past history, 
This is to prevent any repulsion in the minds 
of those who have charge of them, or any 
suggestion of evil to their degraded compan- 
ions. In this Home they are instructed relig- 
iously and intellectually, several hours each 
day being given to their education, each sis- 
ter having charge of a certain number. They 
are also taught all manner of housew ork, 
the necessities of the family being met by 
their labor. Those women, however, who 
have belonged to a more refined class than 
the usual run, are not required to do coarse 
work, but are taught embroidery, music and 
sewing. The girls are never allowed to go 
out. Provision is made for healthfy] and 
abundant exercise in extensive grounds devyot- 
ed to their use, At the expiration of two 
years those believed to be reformed have 
places found for them; an outfit, with a cer- 
tain sum of money, is given them, and they 
are sent out to try their strength, their secret 
being carefully concealed except from the la- 
dy who employs them. There seems to be 
but little difference in the course pursued in 
the treatment of these women in the English 
Homes, from that carried out in the American 
institutions of the same character, except that 
the rules are more rigid in regard to dress and 
conversation, a uniform being adopted, and 
the hair required to be cut, and kept short. 
Sister Sophie remarked that the idea ef abso- 
lute liberty had so permeated all classes in 
America that she felt convinced that many of 
their rules never could be carried out with us. 

The sisterhood at Clewes received women 
who would like to become members of their 
order. There we can “take a pastulate,” 
that is, remain with them for six monthlis, ob- 
serving their work and lives. At the end of 
that time the aspirant is permitted to become 
one of them as a novitiate; this time of proba- 
tion lasting two years. During these two 
years, she is initiated in all their work, while 
her own character, capabilities and proclivi- 
ties are carefully studied,in order that she may 
be assigned such work as she is best fitted for. 
At the end of the two years, if she still wishes 
it, she is admitted to the order. She then 
takes a vow of poverty, obedience, and celi- 
bacy, and assumes the dress of the order, not 
as a penance, nothing being done to cause suf- 
fering, but only as a help to enable her to 
work in the wisest and most effective way. 
The sisters drop their family names, and are 
only known by their baptismal ones. The 
hair being cut short, and a neat, comfortable 
white cap is puton. The dress is black, the 
collar and cuffs white, the underclothing suit- 
able for the season. The cross of the order 
hangs by a black ribbon from the neck, rest- 
ing on the breast. It is required that this 
dress be worn on all occasions. No compul- 
sion is used to keep women in the order. They 
can leave when they please. Those having 
means pay £50, $250, yearly to the sisterhood, 
which is supported in this way, although wo- 
men having no means, and wishing to juin the 
sisterhood, are not refused. The sisters nev- 
er have any money, everything they need be- 
ing provided for them. A vacation of two 
months is allowed them every year, and mon- 
ey is provided them for their journeyings. 

Surely the Protestant Church is wise to 
adopt from Rome such a perfect system, which 
utilizes power otherwise lost to the world, 
which fills, satisfies, anchors many unrestful, 
weary-hearted women. 

I visited the Refuge in London, under the 
care of Sister Zippah, of the order of St. Mar- 
guerite. This home is devoted to boys res 
cued from the street. The house formerly 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell, his chapel re- 
maining, so far as the structure goes, just 48 
in his time. It is now well heated, well light 
ed, and filled with beds. In this room avy 
wanderer needing a night’s lodging is recelY- 
ed, warmed, fed and kept until the causes of 
his suffering are looked into and remedied as 
far as possible. If the grim old Protector has 
learned to smile in heaven, his face must bea” 
down at this good use of his former home. 

The little boys of this Refuge are taught 
many handicrafts. I saw a class of yous 
tailors stitching away under the direction of 
a master; a class of ten-year-old shoe makers 
were making and mending shoes for their 
tle brothers. Another circle of boys Were 
learning to sing, music receiving great atte? 
tion in this home. Sister Zippah told me that 
many of the children were trained for and 
tered the military bands. It seemed to be the 
aim in this admirable institution to allow ea’ 
child to follow the vocation for which nature 
had fitted him. 

Sister Zippah’s pretty little sitting-roo" 
was adorned with flowers, engravings 4!'° 
paintings, showing her to be a woman of ¢ul 
ture as well as piety. I said to her: 

“Jt must be that when one gives up every” 


—_ 
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thing to follow Christ he reveals himself in 
peculiar ways.” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘the does.” 

[ longed to know in what manner, but did 
not dare to penetrate into the holiest of this 
woman’s soul. 

Miss Leigh, in her report, has told you part 


of her story, to which I send you the supple- 


ment. 
A winter’s illness in Paris; a Bible class 


formed for English working girls; a return to 
Paris after a two years absence to find all 
but two of these girls lost—awakened the 
“yearning to rescue souls,’’ out of which the 
Home was born. This Home is not to save 
fallen women, but to prevent women from 
falling. I visited it last summer when the 
house was being re-arranged, the lower part 
into a large dining-room, the second story in- 
to sitting-rooms and bed-rooms. It is intend- 
ed for women whose mother-tongue is Eng- 
lish, although no woman is rejected if there is 
room to receive her. In this home women 
without situations are kept free of charge, un- 
tila suitable place can be found for them. 
They are made to feel perfectly welcome, 
made to understand that, in every emergency 
they can return to the home as to their moth- 
er’s house. Thus they are made to realize 
that they are not alone, not uncared for. 
Who can tell the value of such a place of Ref- 
uge, of Rescue, in a great city, and that city 
Paris, with its unparalleled temptations, with 
its silvery language, which calls vice virtue? 

Miss Leigh has done a great work, is doing 
a great work. Have we no women among us 
who will follow her example, and give us 
such homes in all our great cities? 





MODERN MARTHAS. 


The sympathy which is felt by a great 
many women in the efforts some of our lead- 
ing men and women are making towards se- 
curing a more enlarged culture for their sex, 
and the alacrity with which many avail them- 
selves of the opportunities presented, are cal- 
culated to inspire a hopeful feeling in those 
engaged in the work, and to give the impres- 
sion that there is a very general awakening 
and interest on the part of every woman, to 
secure a more thorough individual culture. 
If the number who desire this were to be es- 
timated by what is seen in some of the older 
cities and towns of the Union, where culture 
has come to be looked upon as a necessary 
passport to refined society, it might easily be 
believed that this is the case. But, unfortu- 
nately, this zeal is confined principally to 
large-brained women, whose breadth of intel- 
lectual capacity incline them very much to 
reading and study, and whose active temper- 
aments, as well as tastes, spur them continu- 
ally to something or other in the way of 
work. They are, too, very generally, women 
who, through adventitious circumstances, are 
brought into immediate contact with the 
higher activities of the world, at least with 
its active industries. In this way, they gain 
a knowledge of the wants of their sex, which 
is long in coming to women who live more 
secluded lives. 

To be sure, this class form no inferior num- 
ber, especially when we consider the short 
time the subject has been seriously and earn- 
estly talked about. But when one goes down 
beneath the surface of things, there is found 
an immense number of intelligent women 
who hardly think about it. If you question 
them, they will confess to an interest in the 
subject, abstractly viewed. Practically, how- 
ever, individual effort is a dead letter. 

Now this is very depressing to one who 
feels an earnest and enthusiastic desire to see 
every woman’s talents cultivated to the ut- 
termost. No class of women are so culpably 
neglectful of the culture of their personal 
selves, as wives, especially mothers, for un- 
married women can rarely be accused of this, 
no matter how long they remain single. But 
wives and mothers, who have so much need 
for all the aid that comes from the possession 
of a well-stored brain, and a dignified woman- 
ly culture, in order to retain the affection of 
their husband and the control and deference 
of their children, apparently look upon them- 
selves, after they secure these positions, as 
beyond the necessity of any further effort at 
personal culture. 

Yet every day life proves that this intel- 
lectual apathy often reacts upon such women 
in a most painful and unexpected way. It is 
no rare sight to see men turn in what seems 
a heartless fashion from their faded, physi- 
cally worn-out wives, to seek the company of 
fresher and fairer women. But I put in this 
palliation for men, that it is not half so much 
their admiration for the better personal phy- 
sical charms of these other women, as the 
magnetism of more active minds and more 
intimate knowledge of the world of which 
they form a part. Her conversation may be 
indeed frivolous, compared by a high stand- 
ard, but at least her eyes will sparkle and 
her cheeks glow with an animation that offers 
a pleasing and attractive contrast to the faded, 
dull-brained wife. 

This is no fancy picture. There are hun- 
dreds of women who know so little of cur- 
rent events that they have literally nothing 
to talk about to their husbands. Is it any 
Wonder that men go out of their homes to 
find more intelligent companionship? 





It is claimed by mothers of families that 
they have no time to read and inform them- 
selves. This may be true to a certain extent. 
But there arefew who could not gather many 
crumbs of knowledge, if they loved‘it half as 
well as they love their babies, from the talk 
of intelligent acquaintances, even when their 
hands and feet are busy with household du- 
ties. I know plenty of capable women whose 
minds have become so dormant in all intellec- 
tual matters, that they will turn from the 
most instructive conversation, to relate anec- 
dotes to some polite listener about ihe doings 
and sayings of their little children. Indeed, 
the constant practice mothers have of doing 
this, and of allowing their children at ail 
times to break in on their conversation with 
their childish prattle and unimportant de- 
mands, not only lays an effectual embargo on 
all attempts to sustain a rational conversa- 
tion between themselves and other people, 
but renders such efforts exceedingly disagree- 
able and and embarrassing. 

To one who values every new thought and 
fact gained, as so many precious treasures, 
the intellectual inertia manifested by this 
class of women is deplorable. I do not de- 
sire to add the weight of condemnation to 
the heavy burdens many of them already 
bear, but I should like to stimulate them to a 
different course of action when so much de- 
pends upon it. Many of the unhappy es- 
trangements that occur between married cou- 
ples grow out of wives not making themselves 
the equals of their husbands in knowledge, 
and not having the ability, in consequence, 
of rendering life in their own households as 
attractive as it is in others where more cul- 
ture prevails. Laura M. Hussarp. 

Chicago, Ill. 





A POPULAR FALLACY. 


“Educate your girls to be wives and moth- 
ers, do not fly in the face of nature and tradi- 
tion and encourage them to be independent.”’ 
Hiome is the proper sphere for the highest de- 
velopment of Woman’s nature; let her step 
from out its charmed circle into the arena of 
business life, and the modesty, delicacy and 
refinement which are at once her protection, 
and her attraction will be lost, and the effect 
will be deplorable to ‘‘herself and to man.” 

The result of the training recommended, as 
set forth in the enclosed item, taken from 
the New York Herald of Nov. 4, is suggestive. 


**Out of 3,000 prostitutes in Paris, according 
to Duchaelet, only thirty-five had an occupas 
tion, previous to their fall, which wou!d sup- 
port them.” 


Thirty-five women who had an occupation 
which would support them to 2965 women 
(out of a total of 3000) whose education had 
been conducted on the plan approved and 
taught by Mr. Carl Schurz and numberless 
other speakers and writers, who from time to 
time kindly remind us of the fact (?) that 
woman’s mission is to perpetuate the species 
and to hold herself always in readiness to 
gratify and humor men. Prostitution will 
continue to be ‘‘a necessary evil,’ so long as 
Woman is dependent, and so long as it is re- 
quired that one sex shall be more chaste than 
the other. Josie Henry. 

New York. 





GIVE US THEIR NAMES. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL.—In your issue 
of Oct. 16, appeared a short article by “‘C, J.,” 
entitled ‘‘How poor girls are tempted,’’ in 
which the writer discusses ‘‘facts which have 
occurred under her very eyes,”’ and goes on 
to say, “I only write what I know.” 

But she does not write all she knows. Why 
does she not give the names of such villains 
as she describes to the public, and thereby 
warn the unwary? We should think by the 
time one employer had ‘‘bewitched and be- 
fooled” seven young clerks, those who come 
after should be radically enlightened as to the 
real character of the man whose service they 
seek. 

Women who ‘write what they know” are 
altogether too dainty-fingered towards men 
who do these things, and I believe that to 
hold them up to the same contempt which is 
visited upon the misguided girls, will do some- 
thing to remedy this evil. Men will not 
cheerfully endure the shame they entail upon 
women, and they will go on working their 
mischief and ruin, so long as they are not 
the sufferers. 

Men of this destroying class are heartlessly 
selfish in affectional matters, and it is of no 
more consequence to them than to Juggernaut, 
who goes under the wheels, so long as they 
escape reproach. Youth, beauty that they can- 
not mar, are nothing to them, and I have 
thought that they could not look upon a sweet, 
innocent, girlish face without wishing to 
quench its light, and write sadness and shame 
on its lineaments. Oh, my sisters, occupying 
the front ranks of reform, having at your 
command the ear of the public, I appeal to 
you to write all you know, and compel, so far 
as you can, these men into a keen self-con- 
sciousness of what shame is! 

Again, in the same paper, is an article from 
the Springfield Republican, concerning a ‘‘cer- 
tain duty of girls,’? deduced, no doubt, from 
the murder of Josie Langmaid, the summing 
up of which is, that all young girls should di- 


vulge the story of the firat evil solicitation to | 











her next best friend who may be parent, 
guardian, teacher, or kinsman, as the case 
may be. But suppose the young girl has 
none of these ‘‘next best friends,’’ as I have 
known girls of the working class not to have; 
what then? Iremember, years ago, rallyinga 
young gentleman—he thought himself one at 
any rate—upon his attentions to a beautiful but 
penniless girl, and shall never forget the wick- 
ed expression of his lips as he replied: “‘Why, 
don’t you know we young gallants like the 
association of girls who have no fathers or 
brothers to look after them?” As much as 
to say, ‘“‘they have no defense, and being 
very affectionate and lonely withal, offer least 
resistance to our selfish purposes.” 

It is all very wise and kind to refer the 
young ladies to their ‘‘next best friend,’’ pro- 
vided the “‘nice young man” is not a particular 
friend of the ‘‘next best.” Iam an old wo- 
man, comparatively, but I do not forget being 
left motherless, with three young sisters in 
charge, when a girl of fifteen. Neither can 
I forget a summer day on which a married 
man, with daughters growing up around him, 
a man reared in close companionship with 
my brother, and from whom I should as soon 
have expected such an expression as from 
him, walked coolly into my father’s house, 
and in the presence of my sisters offered me 
an unpardonable insult. I remember, too; 
sitting up that night until my father came 
home,—nearly one o’clock—to tell my ‘‘next 
best friend,’’ my father, of the affair. Well, 
what of it? Nothing! The man went utter- 
ly unrebuked, until, months afterward, his 
wife caught an inkling of the matter, and 
brought him to confession. 

Do you think I would have gone to my fa- 
ther with any further trouble of the sort? 
No indeed! But unsophisticated country girl 
as I was, I came to this decision, that I would 
never suffer such a suffocating sense of indig- 
nation again; that in case of a repetition, I 
would act upon my father’s momentary ad- 
vice, and “kill the rascal onthe spot.”’ Since 
then so many cases of the same sort have 
come under my observation, that I conclude 
the best of men do not appreciate the matter 
half adequately, and the majority of men 
cover up each other’s peccadilloes of all sorts 
for policy’s sake. It is safe to conclude, from 
the ease with which rogues of almost all grades 
escape punishment, that men play into each 
others’ hands with wonderful facility, and, 
lest they should lose patronage, rarely re- 
buke the wrong in their own sex. 

The counsel of the Republican is good so far 
as it goes, but better counsel would teach 
young girls the art of self-defense, the first 
principle of which is self-control. Every mar- 
ried woman knows how any other woman can 
defend herself, if she keeps cool and collected, 
against the forceful attacks of lewdness, and 
it is every married woman’s imperative duty 
to instruct the young who come under her in- 
fluence. Base proposals can, in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, be put to utter 
silence by a cool, positive self-poise. Very 
few men will insist when they see the ‘‘real’’ 
in a woman, for when she allows the worst of 
men to frighten her she is at the mercy of 
his lowest nature. Positive, self-reliant self- 
assertion would save women a vast deal of 
anxiety and sorrow. 

Josie Langmaid was murdered, and though 
she may have had time to make good her de- 
fense, and escape had she been properly 
taught, none can know by what sudden stroke 
of physical force she was first stricken. So 
men are murdered, strong men, and armed, 
and if crime against our sex is increasing, judg- 
ing by the press reports it is increasing against 
men as well. As men rule, make laws, ex- 
ecute them, educate, and do the business 
of the world, would it not be well for them to 
look after their own responsibility in the mat- 
ter? If under their cultivating process men 
grow wicked and women weak, what then? 
To my mind the crime is less against my sex 
than against humanity. A. M. W. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 
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MRS. JESSIE H. RUPERT. 


Public benefactors are entitled to honorable 
mention and perpetualremembrance. In this 
class the world should cheerfully and prompt- 
ly recognize the claims of those who have de- 
voted their time and consecrated their talents 
to the cause of human enlightenment. In 
this category we place the name of one of the 
most gifted of her sex, as well as one of the 
most successful of all the female teachers in 
the Valley of Virginia. We allude to the lady 
whose name stands at the head of this brief 
article. 

Mrs. Jessie H. Rupert (Miss Jessie Haining, ) 
graduated with great distinction at the Oak- 
land Female Institute, Norristown, Pa., in 
1856, bearing away not only a full Diploma, 
but the Gold Medal of the Institution, and 
having won the honor of Valedictorian from 
a class of twenty-one gifted and accomplished 
young ladies. 

With such capacity to impart instruction, it 
would have been strange indeed if success as 
an instructress had not followed the efforts of 
this gifted woman. Enlarged success in this 
sphere only could meet the demands of her 
inspired ambition. The beautiful valley in 
which she cast her lot in the days of her early 








girlhood, has been made to *“‘bloom and blos- 
som as the rose” under her voice and power 
of instruction. The numerous sweet and gen- 
tle girls that from time to time have gone out 
from her school to bless, refine, enlighten and 
adorn society, are the living, moving monu- 
ments of her tact, judgment and skill as a 
teacher. It would really seem as if God had 
fitted her for and called her to the discharge of 
these great responsibilities. 

But the divine gifts and inspirations secure 
no exemption from misfortune and sorrow. 
Mrs. Rupert has. trodden the very winepress 
of grief and human anguish. Her cup of bit- 
ter sorrow has been filled to the brim and 
pressedto herlips. Yet, with heroic firmness, 
and true to her deathless instincts and pur- 
poses, she is rallying her energies to accom- 
plish yet more in the department in which she 
shines with so much luster. Her effort to 
build a seat of learning in the town which has 
enjoyed the benefit of her long years of patient 
toil deserves success. Her surrounding sor- 
rows and the embarrassments attempted to be 
thrown in the path of her progress invest her 
efforts with a dignity rarely seen. Surely, 
surely, such efforts, insuch a cause,- by such 
a determined spirit, must succeed. It cannot 
be otherwise.—Rockingham (Va) Register. 
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“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


' CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


wn. = 


Womb, &c. Congestions. 
EXTRACT 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammatton of the Ova- 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 

Varicose Veins. Sore 
Nipples. 


Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Drug gists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containin,, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
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“Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
&— No. 28 BEEKMAN Sr., NEw YORK, 





ss a New York and Lond 


Arete NG: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for the® PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), cén@iining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading a. in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book, , 2—ly 





FASHIONS. 
* BES] 
PATTERNS 


‘LIB ERAL 
"TERMS 
“EXCHANGE 


MACHINES 


# ADDRE 


DOMESTIC: SEWING” MACHINE CO, NEW YORK 
43—13teow 


* CATALOGUE 





BOSTON DRESS REFORM ROOMS !! 


4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 


Ladiew and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee’? Ware 
ranted. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with stamp, H. L. LANG. 

38—12t 








5 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
pene. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh 
Blood, Bones and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet 
Meal. Keeps well. Very nutritious. Fowls like it 
very much. Trial bags 50 cents and $1; 100 lb. hag 
$2.50. Address Jacksons and Bowker, 53 N. 
Market St., Boston. 45—9t 








Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1298 d Av co! a 
Sib Jtreet, 
NEw YORK. 

Students of this achool can attend the olinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practica) train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abou 
seven th d patients ally. 

For announcements and partioulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


igss d AY New York City 
ly Jan. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new ‘es 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
Free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
29—26t 





per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare moe 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &¢c., sent free, 
Send us your aldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessel sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED cscs. UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


ox DIPLOMA OF HONOR +2 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
0 L in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus 
L trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
§ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
N ST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 
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tagere and other Cases of new des 
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te combination of these instruments. 


EASY PAYMENTS. coasts Secetcg 
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payments; or rented until rent pays for the 
and Circulars, with full partio- 
ATALOGUE ulars, free, Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont BOs- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or && 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
e 


EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
qith the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 

=e 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JQURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial mankgement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 





CIRCULATE THE PETITION. 


Our subscribers will find enclosed in the 
present issue of the Woman’s JouRNAL, @ pe- 
tition to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, praying those honor- 
able bodies ‘‘to enact a law enabling wo- 
men to vote in Presidential elections; also 
to enact a law enabling women to vote in the 
election of County, Town and Municipal offi- 
cers, also to take steps so to amend the State 
Constitution as to establish the equal political 
rights of all American citizens, irrespective of 
sex.” 

We hope our friends in every town in Mas- 
sachusetts will at once earnestly take this 
matter in hand. Let no time be lost. In 
those towns where there are only a few Suf- 
fragists, they should constitute themselves a 
committee to solicit names for the petition. 
In the larger places there should be an organ- 
ized effort. But to obtain the largest possible 
number of names, let each one take the work in 
hand as a personal matter. 

The Republican party must be put to the 
test. Let the members of the Legislature stand 
up and be counted. Those who are disposed 
to dodge or to play the Suffragists false, will 
please note the results of the recent election, 
in which several opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage were allowed to stay at home. 

Gentlemen, we take you at your word. 
What you put into your platform at Worces- 
ter before election, now enact as a law in the 
Legislature. In the meantime let the friends 
of Woman Suffrage bestir themselves, and 
secure a large number of subscribers to the 
petition. To one and all we say, now is the 
time, and here is a way to work. 8. w. B. 





THE WOMAN WHO LOST HER MONEY. 


Since we published the touching account 
given by Mrs. Livermore of the woman whose 
pocket was picked of one hundred and seven- 
ty hard earned dollars, while she was on her 
way to attend the Boston University, several 
contributions have been received at this of- 
fice, the exact amount of which I do not know, 
to help make up the sum which was lost. A 
writer in the New York Lveniny Mail, who 
signs herself Scorcn Granite, says in regard 
to this case: 

If Boston will raise $120, I will myself col- 
lect $50, and remit as soon as I hear that sum 
is raised. Women do not handle money as 
men do, but there are few self-supporting wo- 
men who will not give their mite toward as- 
sisting a sister in distress. It will be a burn- 
ing shame to allow this woman to lose her op- 

ortunity because of this accident. Mrs. 
uivermore’s statement ought in a week’s 
time to bring the necessary amount to her ad- 
dress. 

Now, then, if there are any persons who are 
disposed to add to the sums already left at this 
office for the object above named, let them do 
so atonce. There is every prospect that the 
lady may still go on with her studies. Presi- 
dent Warren of the University, assured her at 
the time she made known her loss that she 
should receive instruction free. It is possible 
that her loss may prove a gain after all. 

L. 6. 





ANOTHER WOMAN LAWYER. 


Mrs. Emma Haddock has just been admit- 
ted to practice in the United States Circuit and 
District Courts in Iowa, the first case of the 
kind in any State inthe Union. She is the 
wife of Judge Haddock of Iowa City, a grad- 
uate of the Law Department of the State 
University, a woman of estimable private 


character, rare mental ability and culture, and |* 


a thorough law scholar. Judge Dillon, an 
Iowa man, strongly imbued with Iowa pro- 
gress, seemed much gratified at the opportuni- 
ty to grant the petition which should give to 
a worthy woman so honorable a position, and 
open the door to a new and hitherto untried 
field of Woman’s labor. For a woman to 
knock for entrance to the District Court, was 
quite a presumption; for Judge Love, of that 
court, is of the ancient Bourbon Democratic 
stock, who has been on the bench since the 
days when the Bourbon’s heldsway. But the 
door swung gracefully open, and the Judge, 
with that eminent good sense and judgment 
which he possesses in so marked a degree, ev- 
idently foreseeing the ultimate result of the 
progressive spirit of the age, and especially 





as manifest in lowa, welcomed the woman to 
a seat within the bar, and ordered her name 
to be recorded as an attorney in his court. 
So says an lowa correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. This is good for Iow&, and shows 
that one of her Judges at least understands 
the spirit of the age as manifest in that State, 
and that he is getting ready for it. 

But women in other States are lawyers in 
Courts all the way up to the Supreme Court. 
There lies before me a pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages. On the coveris, ‘State of Wiscon- 
sin. In Supreme Court. Sarah E. Tyler, 
Respondent, against Lydia S. Burrington, Ad- 
ministratrix, Appellant. Appellant’s Brief. 
Lavinia Goodell, and Bennett & Sale, Appel- 
lant’s Attorneys.” 

I believe that Miss Goodell is the first lady 
lawyer who has carried her cases to the Su- 
preme Court. But now that the Universities 
of Boston, Michigan and Iowa admit women 
to their Law Departments, it will be no strange 
thing to find women as lawyers, with prac- 
tice in all the Courts. ” ft 





MR. BEECHER ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A correspondent sends us the following ac- 
curate and verbatim report of the Plymouth 
preacher’s remarks last Sunday, on giving the 
notice of the meetings this week. As Mrs, 
Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore, as 
well as the editor of the Journat, have fled, 
and given the chair to an occasional, we as- 
sume the responsibility of inserting what was 
then and there said of these noble women, and 
add, in good old Methodist style, our hearty 
Amen, Ss. W. B. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, last Sunday 
morning, after reading a notice of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association to be held this week in New York, 
in speaking of the leading women who are ad- 
vertised to be present on the occasion, said: 

“This band of noble women, in advocating 
a larger life and sphere for their sex, make 
their sex more beautiful by their own propri- 
ety and excellence of life. Iam sure that for 
zeal regulated, for decorum, for domestic pru- 
dence, we shall look far before we find any 
one more fit to speak to American mothers 
than Lucy Stone; I am sure that for intelli- 
gence and for refined learning and genius, we 
shall look far before we find one more capa- 
ble of speaking to the scholarly instincts of 
American women than Mrs. Howe; and I am 
sure that when we ask what woman may be 
as a teacher on the platform, we could desire 
no better answer than to point to Mrs. Liver- 
more, and say, ‘She may be such.’ Around 
about this corps of women, who have their 
affiliations in all the States of the Union, 
there are those who are seeking to lay the 
foundation of the household in virtue, in re- 
finement and in power; who cluster about 
themselves the most sacred instincts and as- 
sociations of virtuous and regulated domestic 
life, which have made us what we are, and re- 
sist the intrusion of all those Continental doc- 
trines which tend to disintegrate the house- 
hold, and to scatter people as wide as scared 
flocks of birds are scattered when the fowler 
shoots among them. 

“Their anniversary, in the ensuing week, 
will not, I trust, go without your sympathy 
and your interest. 

“T am glad to take this occasion to say, 
that from year to year, with larger experience 
in various directions, 1 have lost nothing of 
my confidence in the propriety of Woman 
Suffrage. I believe that:no day will ever 
come in which public affairs and private af- 
fairs and business affairs shall have reached 
their maximum of earthly excellence, until 
the ordinance of God, ‘It is not good for man 
to be alone,’ is fulfilled in every one of these 
departments. Whatever may be the confu- 
sions that change brings at first, I believe in 
the end the unity and the joint intersphering 
influence of Man and Woman will be as 
cleansing in the body politic, and will work 
as beneficially in public affairs, as in the 
church or in the household, where it has 
wrought, not confusion, but elevation. 

“IT deride, and tread under foot, the whole 
doctrine of Orientalism in regard to Woman. 
I accept with growing faith and confidence 
the great Western doctrine, the Occidental 
principle, that Man and Woman, differing, 
are, though not alike, equal; that there is no 
perfect man until he has his companion in 
woman; that there is no perfect woman who 
has not her companion in man; that there is 
no perfect family that is not from this one 
head—made one from two; and that that 
which is true of the household will be true, 
ultimately, of human society. I, therefore, 
in spite of disfigurements and various irrup- 
tions, still believe in, and rejoice in the pro- 
gress of everything that shall tend to give a 
regulated unity to the influence of Man and 
Woman in public affairs, Amen.” 





THE SISTERS SMITH. 


By a private letter from the Sisters Smith, 
we learn that they have every reason to think 
that their published translation of the Bible 
will more than pay for itself, by the orders 
they have already received forit. The Provi- 
dence Journal says: 


Miss Julia E. Smith, one of the Glaston- 
bury sisters, who have become famons through 
their resistance to taxation without represen- 
tation, and who have been compared to Defoe 
for the simple and racy English of their pub- 
lished letters, is about publishing a transla- 
lation of the Bible, made by herself without 
aid. She has written out the Bible five 
times, twice from the Greek, twice from the 
Hebrew, and once from the Latin. This she 
did for her own pleasure and instruction, with- 
out a thought of publication, but she now 
feels impelled to prove that if she cannot be 
trusted to elect her own representatives, and 
must yield to what she believes an unjust im- 
position of taxes, she can do what no one 
man has ever done. As she does not ex- 
pect to be reimbursed for her outlay by the 
sale of her translation, she takes a certain 
pleasure in the knowledge that such an in- 
vestment of her bank stock will deprive the 
town of Glastonbury of the taxes which are 
levied upon it as upon the land of the sisters. 





The Smiths are evidently as plucky as the 
original John, who did not succumb even 
when Powhatan lifted his club for a telling 
blow. Perhaps the Centennial Committee could 
not find a better illustration of fidelity to prin- 
ciple and of labor under difficulties, to place 
in the women’s department at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, than these aged women with 
their protests and their Bible. 





WOMEN WORKERS. 


Harper's Monthly for Nov., 1875, contains an 
article under the caption of “The first Cen- 
tury of the Republic,” which I have perused 
with great interest, as embodying much sta- 
tistical research—calculated to give encour- 
agement to the desponding, and lift up the 
hearts of those who are prone to judge of the 
present by their conceptions of what the 
past ought to have been—not what it actually 
was. 

Only one item of this elaborate paper— 
(which we hope every reader of the JouRNAL 
may have opportunity to examine) will com- 
mand notice for the present. After speaking 
exhaustively of the system of ‘‘Free Schools” 
throughout our Republic, the author, ‘‘Eugene 
Lawrence,”’ of New York, says: 


“Thus the American system of education 
ervades and covers every section of the 
Golen. By the spontaneous impulse of the 
people it has been made the foundation of 
our political institutions. It has grown up 
with little direction from the general govern- 
ment. It has flourished in the cities and in 
the wilderness, and has spread its golden 
links from ocean to ocean, and holds in its em- 
brace the destinies of the republic; a few 
statistics will show how immense is its inter- 
est and how important its results. By the 
census of 1870, it appears that an army of 
200,000 teachers conduct the public schools of 
the union. Of these (mark) 109,000 are fe- 
males.” ... 


One hundred and nine thousand women 
in 1870, and that number largely increased at 
this day, ‘“‘laying the foundation of our polit- 
ical institutions,” teaching our coming rulers 
and governors, by the million, to be wise and 
great, and yet not one of these 109,000 women 
is to have one item of civil or political right in 
the “foundation of the institution.”’ Not 
one is allowed to represent herself before 
the people by the inestimable privilege of 
the ‘‘Suffrage,” or to guide or govern with 
the slightest force this huge machine of the 
nation which she is implicated in bringing 
into existence. No matter how high her as- 
pirations, how pure her principles, how untir- 
ing her efforts to build up the growing voter 
in all that is nuble and good, the moment 
he leaves her class-room, and puts on the 
badge of his manhood, he is taken in hand by 
the rulers of these same political institutions, 
and taught that it is right, manly and noble 
to ignore her as one having no civil right that 
government is bound to respect. The mother 
that gave him life and trained all his young 
faculties and fuuctions into activity, aud the 
teacher to whose wisdom and care he is in- 
debted for much that enables him to act his 
part as aman among men. How can these 
109,000 women do this work assigned them 
well, cramped and circumscribed as they are 
with all these government limitations? And 
yet if they ask ever so humbly, “Oh! our 
masters, in pity untie our hands and give us 
leave to do for you our best work,’”’ how the 
sneers of these same masters, once their de- 
pendents, blight and wither them! Even 
women who live on life’s sunny slopes, and 
feel themselves the favorites of the lordling 
class, pass them by as ‘‘unsexed sisters,’’ and 
“superfluous women.” 


81 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. F. D. Gace. 





SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE STUDIES AT HOME. 


The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican describes a new association 
with the above-named title, recently formed 
in this city. Its only organization is a com- 
mittee. The purpose of the society is ‘‘to in- 
duce young ladies to form the habit of devot- 
ing some part of the day to the study of a 
systematic and thorough kind.’ To effect 
this, adds the Republicdn correspondent, 
courses of reading and plans of scientific 
study arearranged, one of which lies before 
me. It includes six courses: 1. General his- 
tory, (1500 to 1600); 2. Natural Science (zo- 
dlogy, botany, physical geography and geol- 
ogy); 3. Art, with exercises in drawing and 
painting; 4. German; 5. French; 6. English 
Literature, including portions of Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton’s prose and poetry, Addison, 
Goldsmith, Thackeray, etc. Other courses 
have no doubt been arranged, but this is all 
the list I have seen. The rules of the society 
are as follows: 

RULES, 


1. Ladies joining the society as student-members, 
must be at least 17 vears old. 

2. Each member will pay $2.00 ayear, at the in- 
ning of each term, to meet expenses of print og, 


postage, ete, 

3. Members will be expected to try to devote a 
certain amount of time each day, or each week, to 
their work as members. : 

4. The terms for study will be from October 1 to 
June 1. In June a meeting will be held in some 
private house in Boston, where all my assemble to 
receive and distribute certificates or diplomas. 

5. A lady wishing to join the society, as a student, 
can procure a program of stadies from the secretary. 
When she has selected the branch or branches she 
wishes to pursue, she will inform the secretary of 
her choice, and will receive, in return, the special 
directions which have been prepared for the course 


lic libraries will make the more expensive volumes 

accessible, and some of these will be loaned by the 

soviety with a trifling charge. Advice about the 
| purchase of books on the list will be given when 
| asked, if the books are to be bought in Boston. 


| ‘At the end of the term of eight months the 
| students who have taken any or all of the 
| prescribed courses, are invited to send in es- 
says in English, French, or German, on sub- 
jects of their own choice, to show the results 
of their diligence. It would seem as if this 
society were much better adapted to the 
wants and opportunities of our New England 
young women than the more ambitious but 
practically futile scheme of ‘‘Harvard exam- 
inations for women,” of which so much has 
been said and written during three years past. 
That leads nowhere, and few women choose 
to follow it; this may lead anywhere, and 
when it becomes known, many women will 
probably find their advantage, and to some 
degree their discipline, in following it.” 


THE WOMEN WHO NEED NO HELP. 


The American Journal of Education of Chi- 
cago, in a leader in its issue for November 
upon the recent Woman’s Congress, com- 
mends both its speakers and its object. It 
says: 

The women who spoke, moreover, at Syr- 
acuse, were evidently not speaking for them- 
selves. In no instance, we think, had they 
any improvement to ask for themselves, 
They were all eminently successful women in 
a business and social point of view. The lec- 
turer who cleared six thousand dollars this last 
year, the woman farmer who is making mon- 
ey on her farm of seven acres, the physician 
in successful practice, the journalist who has 
purchased out of her own earnings a house in 
New York and who edits a very successful 
and widely disseminated magazine, the ac- 
knowledged leader of society in a Western 
city, the astronomer earning the medal of a 
European Sovereign, the poet, the beloved and 
honored minister, and all the successful edu- 
cators,—these are not women who are dissat- 
isfied with their lot, or who can ask more for 
themseives. The one guiding thought among 
them all seems to be a desire to help other wo- 
men—to point out to them the means by which 
they may acquire an honest independence—to 
warn them of the special dangers in their way 
—to give them all possible encouragement to 
meet the difficulties. 











“THE WOMAN WHOM THOU GAVEST ME 
TEMPTED ME.” 


I have wished for several weeks to say some- 
thing about the article in the JouRNAL, cop- 
ied from the Springfield Republican, concern- 
ing ‘‘a certain duty of girls.” It sounds like 
sensible, sound advice, but to follow it is, in 
most cases, to court scandal and martyrdom. 
This ought not to be so, but facts are stub- 
born things. I have repeatedly known cases 
in which women reported insults only to find 
that the public said virtually, ‘‘It would not 
have occurred if she had behaved herself.’ 
In one instance, a young school teacher com- 
plained that the member of the School Com- 
mittee, who visited her school, a man of mid- 
dle age and respectable standing in communi- 
ty—lingered after the departure of her pupils 
and was guilty of the grave impertinence of 
kissing her as she was tying on her bonnet. 
The man did not deny the charge, but every- 
body made a contemptuous face and said, 
‘Don’t believe it was all his fault, and in 
any case she would better have kept it to 
herself.’ At last accounts the man retained 
his place upon the Board, without evena vote 
of censure, and all the odium of the affair 
rested upon the young lady. 

An acquaintance of my own—once in a 
white heat of indignation told her husband of 
a similar insult received from a deacon of one 
of the Orthodox Churches, who called to see 
her upon business. The husband naturally 
made a fuss about it, but as the deacon denied 
it, his word was taken by the community in 
preference to hers, although he had never 
been thought a model Christian, and the lady 
not only moved in respectable and refined so- 
ciety, but had no possible motive for false- 
hood. 

Some of the English papers even attempted 
to palliate Col. Baker’s wrong doing, by de- 
claring that Miss Dickinson must have in- 
vited insolence by her free and easy manners. 
Who believes that if the lady who a few 
weeks since gave in the columns of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, an account of the insulting 
liberties attempted by a clergyman who shared 
her seat, had charged him with them either 
on the spot or afterward, her word would have 
outweighed the denial which such a sneaking 
ruffian would be sure to make? 

A man with so much wild beast in his na- 
ture would also be a coward, and his victim’s 
social position would needs be very high to 
offset his eminence and piety. No amount of 
argument will make women of fine natures 
willing to become the objects of scandalous 
gossip and the targets of abuse by publishing 
in any way, attempted insults from men hav- 
ing religious or social influence. In the case 
of the lower class scoundrel, their word would 
be taken, but the high class one is nearly sure 
to go unwhipped of justice if it is a question 
of veracity. 

All this does not prove that young girls 





| should not at once report all attempts at in- 
| decent familiarity; they should confide at 


she has selected. She will, at the same time, be in- : : : . 
formed to which member of the committee, on as once in their parents; but it explains why 


what stated times, she is expected to report her | unprotected women, whether young or middle 


progress; and, at those times, she will be s s. 8. as : 
with further lists and directions. eens | aged, often keep their indignation to them- 
| selves. 





works that can be easily obtained, as students will 


6. Pains will be taken to select for the program 
procure them for themselves. Bovk clubs and pub-' Whocan doubt the story of the fall in Eden 





case. 


| 
when we hear;Adam’s mean attempt to shel. 
ter himself behind the woman, repeated from 
age to age so generally, by his male descend- 
ants. Herbert Spencer asserts that he can prove 
by statistics that the preduminent traits of the 
father, descend in the male line, of the moth- 
erin the female line, and so guilty men seek 
the shelter of cowards, and women utter no 
complaints to this day. If that theory of 
descent does not explain these notorious facts. 
pray what does? E.K.c. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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A CRITICISM OF THE SECOND CHURCH 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


It has just dispersed. Many good speeches 
have been made and elation and congratula- 
tion mark the present effusions of the Mutual 
Admiration Society. The Congress has pre- 
tended to a free discussion of some impor- 
tant themes, and some of the speakers haye 
called the Church a ‘‘Republic.” Did they 
speak in a Pickwickian sense? Look at the 
inconsistency of even the most liberal ‘estate 
of the Church.” The great majority of the 
Church, as a class, was utterly refused a hear- 
ing. But one representative of that majority 
asked a hearing, and that one was ready to 
prove that she hada wider experience and 
more practical views on some of the topics 
discussed, then any other person there; also 
that she was accustomed to public speaking, 
This is not said boastingly, but to show how 
invidious was the distinction drawn. Weak 
laymen and weak clergymen were accorded a 
hearing, because they had masculine bodies; 
but an angel from heaven would have been 
rejected if draped in the female flesh. The 
persistent Church woman secondly asked that 
the bishops and clergy would hear her infor- 
mally, at any hour or place. This, too, was 
denied. She then craved the use of the hall 
during the afternoon it was to be vacated by 
reason of a visit tothe Park. ‘‘No;’’ again 
from the gentlemanly clergy. Meaning to 
give them a small chance yet, to be polite to 
a sister in the Church, to one who was con- 
stantly laboring for its advancement, she 
asked to be permitted to post a notice of a 
lecture on ‘‘Woman’s Work in the Church,” 
in the vestibule. This privilege also was re- 
fused officially, although plenty of notices of 
men’s lectures were posted inthe hall. Nota 
Church paper would have given room to even 
a protest against such suicidal bigotry and 
sex monopoly. And the hard-faced chairman 
of the Congress dwelt upon the “great cour- 
tesy and great fairness’’ which had marked its 
course. 

I did not hear women or women’s work once 
mentioned in the great variety of speeches, 
except when a witty Reverend told the tradi- 
tion, that when God wished to denude primi- 
tive man of a tail, he saved the material by mak- 
ing of it a woman, and that was why he sup- 
posed men left their wives behind them. Now 
what are churchwomen to doin being thus 
utterly ignored? Most of them are asleep, 
and when any give signs of waking, a narcotic 
is administered in the shape of a sisterhood or 
a deaconess’ cap, which means nothing at all, 
save the charge to work harder than ever 
without pay. But there is life in the church- 
women to finally overcome these anodynes, 
and then how will they regard our present 
blind guides who so wholly lack respect for 
the sex of the three Marys? Our minister 
“sighed for a generation of Hannahs to give 
sons to the Lord,” and I sighed for a genera- 
tion of Huldahs, to show the Priests the Word 
of God. After all other failures to get a hear- 
ing, we asked if a paper on ‘‘Ministrations to 
the Poor’’ could appear in the printed Pro. 
ceedings of the Cungress as having been hand- 
ed in; and we were willing to submit it to the 
judgment of any man, that it was the most 
practical and carefully written of any paper 
accepted. The sex of the writer was again 
the all powerful objection. Now we appeal 
to every man and to every woman, whether 
this is not a pretty low plane for the clergy 
to occupy. Sex, sex, always sex. Can they 
not for any occasion raise themselves to brain 
level? can they never forget the body long 
enough to consider soul? They are charged 
asa class with being sensual; is it not bad 
policy to seem to prove the charge in all their 
conduct? 

If truly pure-minded, they would not live 
in constant consciousness of sex. I repeat 
that it is low; and that sex legislation is worse 
than any class legislation. It is far more bar- 
barous. One little illustration of the need of 
practical preaching which we wish to urge. 
The hall was stiflingly hot. These ministers 
must like bad air, for be it hall or church 
where they speak, ventilation is lacking. At 
last, however, when most of us were baked, 
the bishop presiding called for air. A few 
windows were dropped, but immediately closed 
again. I meant to keep mine down, or the 
one beside which I sat. An old couple of 
“church folks” insisted it should be closed. 
I asked them very politely if they would take 
another-seat, as there were plenty out of the 
range of the window. ‘By nomeans,’’ was 
the reply. Such selfishness yielded neither to 
“baptismal grace”’ nor ‘‘Episcopal authority.” 
Again, the clergy have habitually violated the 
rule as to the time to be occupied in their 
speeches, going far beyond itin about every 
Yet, knowing the time granted, they 
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could easily have used more brevity. But, 
of course, only “‘women love to talk.” Then 
their addresses were not very practical ; under | 
every topic I could, as a woman, have said | 
more in less words. Under the hea] of ‘Best 
Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life” we 
did not hear the very gist of the true princi- | 
ple hinted at—yet it might have been done, 
as we missed one speech. 

A wise woman would have advocated the 
central idea of the divine economy in this mat- 
ter, in a benevolent life, the giving out to 
others, a8 @ means of replenishing our own 
strength. 

Finally, the tone of the Congress was a 
conceited one. It seemed to feel that it was 
influencing the whole world. Let us recollect 
that the next narrowest denomination of Chris- 
tendom, the Presbyterian, also has its con- 
ferences, with the same arrogant assurance — 
and other lesser bodies. Why, even the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society of Philadelphia, now 
preparing for its annual meeting, believes the 
world is already won. Surely modesty be- 
cometh humanity forever, and holiness the 
house of God. Then we may hope that truth 
may have fair play. Meanwhile it looks as if 
Church women would have to call a Congress 
for themselves—just as political women have 
had todo. We would like to hear from all 
church members on this subject. 

But how much better in both cases, for the 
interests of the Church and for the interests 
of the country, that men and women should 
work side by side. SHAWANEBEKE, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





EXPLANATORY. 


Eprirors JournaLt.—May one who was at 
the ‘‘Woman’s Congress’’ correct the error 
that is going the rounds of the press to the ef- 
fect that ‘A popular authoress, who has been 
attending the Woman's Congress in Syracuse, 
when sought after for her autograph, refused 
to give it unless she was paid one dollar for 
each signature.’’ The story grew out of a re- 
mark by a lady who, seeing the eager demand 
for the autograph of the author in question, 
laughingly suggested that by charging $1 each 
for her signatures she might make a large con- 
tribution to the cause whose funds she (the 
lady) was trying toincrease. As the author’s 
carriage was waiting, she just then, with a 
jocose rejoinder to the lady, tore herself away 
from her young admirers. From so mild a 
flame the blaze of indignation in the morning 
papers of Syracuse was kindled, thus doing 
gross injustice to a lady whom all young peo- 
ple, gray-haired and otherwise, delight to hon- 
or. 

Since we all know how far a falsehood can 
travel while truth is getting on its boots, it 
may be without avail to go limping after a 
statement so well started. It will be but jus- 
tice, however, if papers which have copied 
the item make the correction. M. F. E. 

Tewksbury, Mass. 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


By a late report of the Russian Minister of 
Education it appears that there were in 1873 
—22,658 primary schools with 933,000 scholars, 
of whom 748,866 were boys and only 185,034 
girls. This in an empire of eighty-one mil- 
lions! 





GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


This institution has now entered upon its 
seventy-third year. The fall term began 
August 24th. There are only two changes in 
the faculty worthy of note, namely, the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Mary F. C. Edie as pre- 
ceptress, and Miss Addie L. Makinster'as Art 
teacher, vice Miss Ellen W. Clark and Miss 
Susan M. Godding, resigned. One hundred 
and twenty seven students have registered 
thus far this term, which compares very favor- 
ably with past fall terms. At the close of the 
half term the record of scholarship was found 
to be much higher than usual. One thing 
worthy of notice in the report was the fact 
that not a single girl, out of fifty in the 
school, received a demerit during the half. On 
Friday evening, October 15th, the Philogno- 
thian and Thugatresophia Societies held a 
union meeting in the rooms of the former. 
The latter is a society of ladies. The exer- 
cises were commenced by singing. Prayer 
offered by J. L. Estes. The President of the 
evening, W. B. Frost, delivered an address of 
welcome to the visiting society, which was 
ably responded to by Mrs. M. F. C. Edie, 
President of the Thugats. The exercises were 
then continued according to the following pro- 
qemee: Recitation of a selection from Scott's 

orks, W. F. Fay; discussion of resolution, 
“Resolved, That the Elective Franchise 
should be extended to Woman,”’ affirmative— 
W. A. Fuller and Barnard Arnold; negative 
—W. F. Fay and R. Otis Sherwood; decla- 
mation by W. L. Burdick; select reading by 
Miss Sarah C. Lovell; reading of the Gazette 
by George D. Bliss; essay by Miss Sarah J. 
Kelsey, subject, ‘‘A visit to East Rock;” ora- 
tion, Signs of the Times,’”’ by R. Otis, Sher- 
wood. ‘The question was decided as to weight 
of argument and merits of the question, in 
favor of the negative. A short recess was 
announced at the close of the debate, during 
which all partook of refreshments furnished 
by the Philos. Everything passed off well, 
nothing happened to mar the pleasure of the 
evening. By thus meeting occasionally and 
interchanging thoughts and ideas, the Co-edu- 
cation of the sexes can be made more benefi- 
cial.—N, E. Journal of Education, 


[Possibly if the young ladies had taken a 





part in the debate, the question might not 
have been decided in the negative]. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


Major H. C. Dane, of Boston, delivered the 
third lecture in the Seminary course Wednes- 
day evening, Noy. 10, taking for a subject 
“Oddities of European Life.’’ Extensive travel 
batked by a ready eye and an appreciation of 
peculiarities as he found them existing in 
England, Scotland and the Continent, were 
pictured in a forcible and entertaining man- 
ner. Descriptions of a dying gambler, a dun- 
geon and the climbing of the Alps were glow- 
ing pictures. Lasell is enjoying a course of 
lectures of rare merit. Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D. D., opened the course, taking for his 
subject, “‘The Uneducated Poets of Scot- 
land.”’ A careful study of the characters 
presented enabled the speaker to give us a 
look at Scottish life in his characteristically 
graphic manner. He embellished his own 
thoughts with recitations from different poets, 
and spiced them with amusing incidents from 
their lives. We found ourselves saying at its 
close, “If this is the first stone in the lecture- 
course-arch Lasell has builded, what will the 
key-stone be?” Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D., 
followed Oct. 28, with a scholarly dash into 
“The Starry World.” Prof. Jules Luquien 
is to deliver the fourth lecture Dec. 1, subject, 
‘*A Lesson from a French Letter Writer.” 





NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 80- 
CIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Society was held 
at its headquarters, 238 West 14th St., on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 4, the President, 
Mrs. Lozier, in the chair. The attendance 
was very full; the large parlors being filled 
with an interested assemblage. 

Mrs. L. D. Blake made the report of the 
Executive Committee, urging that now that 
the elections have been held, every member 
of the New York Assembly should be waited 
upon, and attention called to the justice of 
giving women the right to vote at the ap- 
proaching presidential election. She asked 
for volunteers in this work, and several la- 
dies and gentlemen arose and promised to 
see different members in their own districts. 

After some routine business, Mrs. Henrietta 
P. Westbrook made the address of the evening 
on ‘Several reasons why women ought to 
vote.’’ The paper contained many amusing 
points and good arguments, giving a very enter- 
taining account of a conversation between the 
speaker and a gentleman in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives in Washington, in 
which some of the old excuses for withhold- 
ing the ballot were skillfully combated. 

Remarks were made on the paper by Miss 
McAdam, Mrs. Miller and Misses Loring, 
Willcox and King. 

Col. Meacham, of the Indian Commission, 
was invited to address the society and did so, 
giving an interesting account of his efforts to 
protect the Indian women and to rescue them 
from lives of slavery, by insisting that men 
who purchased them should marry them. 
He then introduced the squaw, ‘‘Toby Rid- 
dle,” who, out of gratitude for what he had 
done for her race and her sex, had saved hi» 
life at the risk of her own. 

Toby was received with enthusiasm, and it 
was resolved that the society should endeavor 
to get up a benefit for her, in order that she 
might return to her own home, with some 
substantial testimonial of the appreciation 
her heroism had won. Mrs. Westbrook was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee. 

Mrs. Blake then presented the following 


resolution. 


Resolved, That this society has heard with pleasure 
that the American Woman Suffrage Association is 
to hold its annual meeting in this city, aud extends 
to it a cordial welcome. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


General Doubleday is preparing for publi- 
cation ‘‘Reminiscences of Forts Sumpter and 
Moultrie.” 

Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, widow of the late 
General, is now manager of the Southern Fe- 
male College in Richmond. 

Siberia is to have a university, endowed by 
the Russian government. The first branch of 
it to be opened will be the Medical School. 

Mrs. Julia Clemonds, a wealthy lady of 
Webster, gives a turkey supper to the fifty- 
six men who voted for John I. Baker, the 
prohibitory candidate for Governor. 

Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church) 
would have made much money by her recent 
reading tour in Ireland if her agent, who was 
a man, had not run away with the proceeds. 

A western paper, in announcing the fact that 
in Wisconsin the female school teachers are 
paid $1.25 per week, adds, ‘It is a woman’s 








mission to teach and a man’s mission to be j 


paid.” 

Another little “race difficulty” at New Or- 
leans; several girls have withdrawn from a 
school, because compelled by the principal to 
associate more closely than they wished with 
colored pupils. 

The Indiana Medical College has two lady 
students. They are treated very respectfully 
by the large class of gentlemen students and 
the very able faculty, several of whom are 
Woman Suffragists. 

At the Universalist State Convention of 
Michigan, which met at Bay City, Oct. 6, one- 


! 
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half the delegates were women. One of the 
sermons preached before the Convention was 
delivered by Mrs, F. W. Gillette, of Roches- 
ter. 


Mrs. Maria Denman is a London cab driver. 
The other day she caused the arrest of a male 
compeer, who had succeeded in preventing a 
lady from taking her cab by casting doubts on 
her capabilities as a driver. The man was 
fined £1 7s. for the offense. 

Vice President Wilson, we are pleased to 
learn, is improving. The trouble with him, 
says the Springfield Republican, is that he has 
never learned to work wisely, or eat wisely, 
or play atall. He is the great representative 
American in all these respec‘s. 

We are pleased to learn that a petition has 
been filed with the Secretary of State, from 
the City of Boston, for the passage of an act 
authorizing that City Council to appropriate 
money for the purpose of giving instruction 
in sewing to female pupils connected with the 
public schools. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association opened at 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday evening. Bish- 
op Gilbert Haven presided and made a rous- 
ing speech. Others followed, and the Conven- 
tion promises to be well attended and inter- 
esting. We shall give a full report of the 
proceedings next week. 

An interesting discussion in regard to the 
educa:ion of girls has recently been in pro- 
gress through the columns of the New York 
Tribune. The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that many, if not most, of the lamentable 
failures in the education of girls are the legit- 
imate and inevitable results of paternal, and 
especially maternal, influence and training. 


The Hon. Robert H. Pruyn, of Albany, owns 
a copy of the Book of Psalms, printed at 
Mayence, in Germany, in 1478, by Petrus 
Schaeffer, the son-in-law and apprentice of 
Faust, and another volume printed at Venice 
in 1476. Both books are well bound, and com- 
pare favorably with the typography of the 
present day. 


We are pleased to learn that Miss Sarah 
Plummer, one of our energetic New England 
women, who went to California for her health, 
has established a book store in Santa Barbara, 
and is successful. Recently, by permission of 
the city authorities, she has made a large ad- 
dition to her store, and is extending her pros- 
perous business. 

The New England Women’s Club has re- 
sumed its winter meetings. Last Monday, 
Mr. Joseph S. Ropes gave a lecture on sound 
money. The correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican, in speaking of this, says Mr. Ropes 
understands his subject thoroughly, and made 
his hearers comprehend it. I think they, too, 
were generally of his way of thinking, be- 
forehand, 

The first presidential vote I ever gave was 
a bolt—when the Whig party, as I and others 
thought, had abandoned its principles. The 
first political work I ever did was sitting down 
at the age of twenty-one and sending all over 
the State a circular, calling a Convention for 
the 28th of June, 1848, to lay the foundation 
of that Free Soil party which has had such a 
glorious existence.—George F'. Hoar. 


Aunt Charity Root, seventy-nine years old, 
and blind for many years, died at Williams- 
town, last week. She was known for her em- 
inent Christian virtues, and for over a score 
of years certain students have held a prayer 
meeting at her house every Saturday evening; 
while the young girls of the place were ac- 
customed to statedly read to her. She hada 
marvelous faculty for remembering every 
caller. 

The Chestnut Street Radical Club met on 
Monday at Mrs. Sargent’s. Rev. Wm. C. 
Gannett read a paper on ‘*Freedom and Fellow- 
ship in Religion.” This was followed by 
remarks from Mr. Wasson, Mr. S. Longfellow, 
Dr. Bartol, Robert Collyer, Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, and some others. Mr. Collyer 
spoke of the Catholic church and of radical- 
ism at the West, and told some good stories 
illustrative. 

Philadelphia came near having another 
Charlie Ross case, last Friday. A stranger 
accosted Charles Catherell’s little girl, as she 
was sitting on the stoop of her home, asking 
the way'to a certain street. When she would 
not willingly follow him, he took her with 
force, threatening to shoot her if she screamed. 
Some one, however, observed the perform- 
ance, and went to her rescue, but the would- 
be kidnapper escaped. 

A committee appointed by the Ladies’ Cen- 
tennial Tea Party Association, of Indiana, to 
award a prize for the best ‘‘Centennial” poem 
produced by an inhabitant of that State, 
have accepted an ode written by Dr. Orpheus 
Everts, the physician under whose care Rob- 
ert Dale Owen recently recovered from his 
attack of mental illness. The prize consists 
of a “Centennial” tea-set of forty-four pieces, 
and there were twenty-three contestants. 


Mrs. D. M. Jenkins, says the Pittsburg 
Sunday Critic, gave a “Blue Tea” at her resi- 
dence in Allegheny, on Friday. Many of the 
‘-azure hosiery’’ were present, and the evening 
was spent most delightfully in the reading of 
essays, poems, &c., to say nothing of the sub- 





stantials, which were also properly discussed. 
The sterner sex were rigidly excluded. 
Among the features of the evening was the 
presentation of the long blue stocking to Mrs. 
Swisshelm. 


The Reformatory Prison for women in 
process of erection at South Framingham is 
already well advanced, several divisions being 
nearly ready for the slaters. The plans for 
this group of buildings were made after the 
commissioners and advisory board had care- 
fully examined and compared the various so- 
called models in this country and in Europe.- 
The friends of this great work are confident 
that the new prison when completed will fur- 
nish the desired means for reform in the 
classification and labor of female prisoners. 


Gen. Hawley and Gen. Colquit met on the 
platform at the Georgia State Fair. The Con- 
necticut general said he had met the Georgia 
one before. It was at the battle of Olustee, 
where he (Hawley) lost 1800 men. Senator 
Bayard says there was a meeting of ex-con 
federate officers, that evening, called to dis- 
cuss the ways and means of providing an or- 
phan’s home for the children of Southern sol- 
diers killed in the war. Gen. Hawley was in- 
vited to attend, and there were loud calls for 
him, but he had been compelled to leave for 
Atlanta. 


Joaquin Miller writes: ‘*The ladies of liter- 
ary London have no meetings there as they 
have in America. George Eliot is sometimes 
seen in literary clubs with her husband, Mr. 
Lewis, but very rarely. She lives in a quiet, 
humble way, in the north side of London, in 
a little two-story house. Lady Hardy, an- 
other of the great ladies of London, is living 
now just opposite. Mrs. Linlitten lives in 
about the heart of London, in a little more 
pretentious style. Christini Rossetti is an in- 
valid, and lives with her mother and brother. 
Jean Ingelow lives in the aristocratic Kensing- 
ton Gardens quarter, but in a plain and quiet 
way, and is very accessible to Americans. In 
fact, all of these great ladies of London will 
make you feel at home as much in half an 
hour as if you’d gone to take tea with a fa- 
vorite aunt.” 


It is not quite true, as stated by the New 
York Evening Post, thatevery county in Mas- 
sachusetts shows an excess of females. Frank- 
lin, our most distinctively agricultural county, 
shows an excess of males, 16,925 to 16,771. 
And it is undoubtedly true that the excess of 
females for the whole Sate is due largely to the 
development of those manufactures and arts 
which employ women. These are distributed 
widely over the State, every little stream is oc- 
cupied, and hence the general diffusion of this 
excess of women. In the seafaring population, 
there is another set of industrial causes tend- 
ing to the same result. In the large manu- 
facturing center of Holyoke, for instance, 
there are 8822 women to 7438 men, the excess 
being 1400; in Springfield, where there are 
no cotton mills, byt a great variety of more 
highly skilled industries, the figures are 16,110 
and 14,943, showing less excess than at Hol- 
yoke, notwithstanding this city is twice as 
large. On the other hand, take the represen- 
tative farming towns of Longmeadow, Ludlow 
and Monson, and the males are to the females 
as 8248 to 8174. But any one familiar with 
our manufacturing needs no figures to testify 
to the important position of the women work- 
ers. We don’t know that it is any misfortune 
that they are in excess, and we respectfully 
decline any condolence on that ground. Wo- 
men are more orderly, frugal and temperate 
than men, and are less liable to add to the 
burden of crime and pauperism. We have 
room, for a few more.—Springfield Republican, 


The British Atheneum reviews Miss Alcott’s 
‘‘Kight Cousins,” in the following very com- 
plimentary manner. Miss Alcott is always 
welcome, not only to the boys and girls she 
has taken under her special patronage, but 
also to their elders, whom she does not seem 
to love nearly so much; indeed, she inverts 
the old nursery traditions of infallibility, and 
most openly and audaciously gives her verdict 
that children are generally in the right! ... 
Elder readers, who have to take things as 
they find them, and make the best of their 
own unwritten difficulties and unsolved prob- 
lems, can at least profit by studying the spirit 
in which Miss Alcott works in the little allot- 
ment she has appropriated in the morning- 
land of childhood; and they will rejoice in 
the bright and cheerful view of life and its 
duties with which she always closes her stories, 
even when she has been obliged to inflict sor- 
rows and perplexities of its harder lessons 
upon her beloved little men and women as 
they grow up. Miss Alcott’s stories are 
thoroughly healthy, full of racy fun and hu- 
mor, even when she is teachipg some extra 
hard task which must be learned and accom- 
plished.” And in this spirit the English re- 
viewer pursues the survey of the book before 
him, rejoicing in it as an example of the influ- 
ence for good of ‘‘a gentle little mortal girl” 
upon boys, and allowing that its ‘“‘good sense 
can Vear transfusion into English homes, for 
though in England we may avoid some of the 
errors into which America falls as regards the 
education of girls, we have faults enough of 
our own to make it possible that we may profit 
by Uncle Alec’s precepts and practice in 





matters of health and dress and useful femi- 
nine accomplishments.”” The writer finds 
especially deserving praise the absence of 


mawkish and premature love-making. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury celebrated their 
golden wedding at Boston on Saturday. 

Rev. E. E. Hale preached at Chicago, last 
Sunday. He also gave one of the addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Chicago Athe- 
neum. 

John G.. Whittier has a statuette of Her- 
cules leading on his club, which was formerly 
in Charles Sumner’s library. It was present- 
ed to the poet by the sister of Mr. Sumner. 

Mrs. Helen Barron Bostwich, known far and 
wide as a writer, and whose poems are cher- 
ished favorites in thousand of homes, has re- 
cently been married to Dr. J. F. Bird, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


Hon. Ensign H. Kellogg is nominated for 
the speaker of the next House by the Pitts- 
field Eagle. ‘He presided over the late Re- 
publican Convention, when Mr. Wilson was 
obliged to resign the chair. 

Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, had a cor- 
dial reception at the Women’s Club, last Sat- 
urday afternoon. He preached at the South 
Congregational Church on the next day, and is 
this week lecturing all round. 

Mrs. Magaret McDevitt died last week, 
aged 104. She had been married twice, but 
had only one child. Until within a fortnight, 
she was well, and her eye-sight was so good 
that she threaded needles without difficulty. 


The wife of Rev. L. White, principal of 
Vermont Conference Seminary, at Montpelier, 
and formerly professor at Wilbraham Acade- 
my, was buried from the Memorial Church 
there, last Sunday, Rev. N. Fellows preaching 
the sermon. 

Eliza Beale, daughter of the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the navy, was recently married to W. 
T. Wilson, of Baltimore, and among his wed- 
ding gifts were three India shawls, a pair of 
pearl solitaire ear-rings, and a magnificent 
necklace of diamonds. 

Mother Stewart, a leader in the Ohio Tem- 
perance Crusade of two years ago, has intro- 
duced a large number of mothers in that State 
to notify saloon-keepers not to sell liquor to 
their sons. The law there compels obedience 
to such notices. 


Miss Sarah F. Smiley, the popular preacher, 
discoursed at the vestry of the Warren Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, on last Wednesday even- 
ing. She was intreduced by Rev. George F. 


Pentecost. Her sermon was listened to by an 
appreciative audience. She preached as well 
as aman, 


Lord Darnley, whose arbitrary treatment of 
a tenant, whose son had refused to leave a 
militia regiment at his lordship’s desire, has 
been commented upon in the Times, has seen 
the falsity of the position in which he stood, 
and with rare moral bravery, has written a 
letter of apology to the tenant, Mr. Lake, in 
which he says: ‘*Whatever my feclings may 
have been as to your son serving under a par- 
ticular yeomanry officer, I must admit that I 
was scarcely justified in giving you notice to 
quit your farm on that account. I regret 
that I gave that notice, and now beg to with- 
draw it, and at the same time to express a 
hope that our friendly relation of landlord and 
tenant may be re-established on its former 
foundation. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Best Toilet Gene is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None gen- 
aine without. 25—1y 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
St., Boston, is performing some very remarkable 
cures, and his fame is rapidly spreading all over the 
country. He has a long list of certificates from par- 
ties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has 
been restored through his agency. Dr. Spear entire- 
ly discards the use of mineral medicines, and relies 
on vegetable products, whose curative properties he 
has become cognizant of, after years of practical 
experience. Persons afflicted with any physical 
ailment can consult Dr. Spear with confidence. He 
will not undertake a case unless he has good reason 
to believe that he can effect a cure. The fact that 
he has occupied the same place in this city for the 
past fourteen years, isa guarantee that his practice 
has been most successful, and that he is not afraid 
to meet his old patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past 14 years. Dr. Spear’s Medical 
Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of 10 cts. 
At the office free. 47—26teow 


For the Best. 
Whenever clouds o’ercast your sky, 
And you are troubled and distressed, 
To muster all your courage try, 
And think it may be for the best; 
If you've toiled hard, and yet are poor, 
While others have with wealth been blest, 
Reflect it has been so before, 
And think it may be for the best; 
"Tis for the best, when boys need “Clothes,” 
A handsome “Suit” from head to feet, 
To purchase them at GzorGe kENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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POETRY. 


TWILIGHT AT ROME. 
BY F. 8. 


1 stoed and leaned upon a balustrade; 

Beneath me lay the gray-roofed city, Rome. 

The sun had sunk beneath St. Peter's dome, 
While all the bells their Ave Masie played. 
Sweet music filled the air, and the young moon 

Trembled in liquid tenderness on high; 

But I was looking northward with a sigh, 
And said, “Ah, quiet vale, I greet thee soon!” 
Now when the daylight fades I stand and gaze 

Upon the silent fields and the dark hill 

That close around my lonely bome, till fills 
My heart with longing for the Roman days. 

O longing, changing heart! O world too small! 
Would all were one, or one dear place were all! 
—Atlantic. 





THE UNREMEMBERED MOTHER. 


Unknown, beloved, thou whose shadow lies 

Across the sunny threshold of my years; 
Whom memory with ever-resting eyes 

Seeks thro’ the past, but cannot find for tears; 
How bitter is the thought, that I, thy child, 

Remember not the touch, the look, the tone, 

Which made my young life thrill—that I alone 
Forget the face that o’er my cradle smil’d! 

And yet I know that if a sudden light 
Revealed thy living likeness, I should find 

That my poor heart hath pictur’d thee aright. 
So I will wait, nor think the lot unkind 

That hides thee from me, till I know by sight 
The perfect face thro’ love on earth divined. 
—The Catholic World, 








BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 

It matters little if dark or fair— 

Whole-souled honestly printed there. 

Beautifal eyes are those that show, 

Like crystal panes, where hearth-fires glow, 

Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

Beautiful lips are those whose words, 

Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 

Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 

Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest and brave and true, 

Moment by moment, the long day throngh. 

Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindly ministries to and fro— 

Down lowliest ways, if God wills so. 

Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 

Ceaseless burdens of homely care 

With patient grace and daily prayer. 

Beautiful lives are those that bless — 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 

Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 

Beautiful goal, with race well won, 

Beautiful rest, with work well done. 

Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 

Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep, 

Over worn-out hands—Oh, beautiful sleep! 
—Richmond, Ind., Palladium, 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 





I'll tell you how the leaves came down: 
The great Tree to his children said, 
“You're getting sleeply, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
It is quite time you went to bed.” 
“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
*Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among— 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great Tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 
“Come, children, all to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 
I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 
The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
“Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied “Good-night,”’ and murmured, 
“Tt is so nice to go to bed.” 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


NATURE AND L 


BY A. 8. WRIGHT, 


Iwas the daughter of people of the hum- 
bler sort; honest, plodding, illiterate farmers, 
who were ambitious of nothing except to get 
a comfortable living, and keep out of debt. 

It mattered not to my father that everything 
was coarse and ugly about us; that the house 
was small and dark, and dismal looking. It 
sheltered us from the cold winds in winter, 
and the burning sun in summer. That was 
enough. He could see no beauty in the most 
gorgeous sunset that ever glorified our earth; 
and the loveliest flower that blooms he would 
trample under his foot without a thought or 
care. 

My mother seemed of finer grain. Not in 
her natural tastes, perhaps; but the deep 
mother-love in her heart made her try to see 
beauty in whatever her children admired. 
She never ridiculed our childish fancies as did 
our father; but patiently, and kindly, praised 

what we brought her, if it were nothing more 
than a buttercup, or a withered autumn leaf. 





It was not her superior knowledge of the 


her to meet our numerous wants so much more 
fitly than did he; for, intellectually, she was 
certainly no more than his equal; but she en- 
tered into our lives, and shared our thoughts 
and feelings through the marvelous instincts 
of her absorbing love. She was well adapted 
for the office of mediator, and she had to ex- 
ercise her power continually in keeping father 
at peace with us girls. There were four of 
us; and I, the oldest, the most discontented 
of all. 

I cannot remember the time when the home- 
liness of my home was not a source of annoy- 
| ance—of pain. I used to arrange, and re- 
| arrange, the smoky, dimly-lighted kitchen, 
trying—oh, how vainly !—to produce some ef- 
fect that should satisfy my instinctive longing 
for harmony. And my constant and utter 
failures gradually engendered a strong desire 
for wealth, When my mother’s coarse, ill- 
made clothes troubled me so much that I would 
not let my gaze rest upon them, I would busy 
my thoughts with indulging, like Maud Mul- 
ler, in extravagant fancies of the lovely things 
I would buy for her whenI becamerich. How 
this was to be brought about I Ifad no definite 
idea; but I consoled myself through all the 
long, tedious years of my childhood by think- 
ing that some time I should have a home upon 
which my eye could rest content. 

It seems to me now that I ought to have 
been happier than I was; but I remember that 
I tried very hard not to notice what was so 
displeasing to me; and through shame for my 
discontent, carefully concealed it from every 
one—even my mother. I waited impatiently 
for the years to goby. That they might bear 
me from the mother and sisters whom I loved, 
I never thought; that they might give me in 
exchange for my present petty annoyances, 
real griefs and deep disappointments, I did 
not care. I would risk all for the opportuni- 
ty of surrounding myself with the beautiful 
things which I unceasingly craved. 

When the snow was not on the ground my 
father kept me at work out of doors much of 
the time. I did not object to this by any 
means. Had I been obliged to remain all 
through the warm, delightful summer, in the 
house, I should have been miserable indeed. 
The ever new, and constantly changing 
views the out-door world afforded, repaid me 
a thousand fold for any added disagreeable- 
ness in the work I was required to perform, 
over that of ordinary household labor. 


SSS 


There, my restless spirit found full scope. 
I drank in life at every pore. 

Our farm was located on the western slope 

of a lofty hill; and commanded extensive 
views of a region noted for its wild, rugged 
grandeur. 
There was nothing enervating in the aspect 
of earth or sky, save in mid-summer, and rare 
days in autumn, when the purple golden haze 
that half veiled the distant hights, and lent to 
all things a mysterious goftness, invited me 
to dreamy repose. 

I know that every combination of natural 
objects speaks to our souls in its own distinc- 
tive language, and stirs our hearts with its sub- 
tle influences; and I have always fancied that 
the little moral strength and courage that I 
possess, were due chiefly to the peculiar char- 
acter of the scenery upon which my spirit 
feasted day by day. 

It seemed to inspire me with a certain self- 
confidence; enlarged my sense of inherent 
power, (if I may so express it) till I felt whol- 
ly equal to to the attainment of the fortune 
upon which my heart was set. 

But how to begin was the question that 
troubled me. 

I formed a hundred plans, only to cast each 
by untried. My father could give me no as- 
sistance whatever. If I would stay with him 
and work, as I had done, I could have a liv- 
ing—nothing more. I did not blame him for 
this. I knew he could not do otherwise. He 
possessed a kind, though unsympathetic na- 
ture, and would have been glad to give each 
of his children a fair start in the world. But 
his farm yielded poor returns for the labor 
bestowed upon it. He could not give us even 
a fair education. Six weeks in summer, and 
the same in winter, was all the time we had 
to attend school. And so, at fifteen, what 
knowledge I had of books was comprised in 
the little I knew of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic and geography. Of these I had mastered 
only the rudiments. I had not studied enough 
to acquire a taste for learning, and this was 
worse than the lack of opportunity for study. 
However, I had an over-mastering passion 
for money—or rather the fine things that 
money buys —and my maturing judgment 
very soon showed me that an education is one 
of the many accessories for gaining it. To 
be sure, some men accumulate riches without 
it; but I a girl, could not afford to risk the 
chances of doing so. 

I took what few school-books I had, and 
began studying them in earnest. I pored over 
them every spare moment. It was a tedious 
task for many months. Dry, hard, hateful 
work. I should much rather have been driv- 
ing the horses for father to plough, or raking 
hay, than trying to fix ideas in my mind that 
I could not see any sense in, and solving prob- 
lems that seemed of no earthly use, except to 
bother one’s brains. But this state of things 











| did not last. From an irksome task it grew 


____! characteristics of little people, that enabled | into an ever-increasing pleasure, and the 


| books that at first seemed so formidable, were 
| mastered and laid aside for others more diffi- 
| cult. My mind instead of refusing to grasp 
ideas through its sluggish inertness, gradually 
became quick, eager, active. I took an hon- 
est pride in the consciousness that I was gain- 
ing knowledge unassisted, and I persevered. 
The more difficult the problem, the keener 
was my delight when it was solved. And, in- 
stead of permitting my mind to find annoy- 
ance in contemplating uncouth objects around 
me, I occupied my thoughts in digesting the 
information my books afforded; even when 
my hands were busy with other things. 

I went on in this way two years—till 1 was 
seventeen. Of course I was uncultured still; 
but I was not really ignorant, or undisciplined. 
I had gained a considerable amount of useful 
information; and, what was far more valua- 
ble than that, I had acquired an abiding love 
for study. 

But now a change became necessary. 

The sister next to me was old enough to fill 
my place on the farm, and I was no longer 
needed. In truth there seemed no way in 
which I could make myself sufficiently useful 
to earn my board. I must “hire out’’ insome 
family. Rather poor prospect, you say, of 
getting rich. I thought so too. AndI could 
not help being somewhat disheartened. But 
there seemed no otheropening. I would have 
preferred to remain at home, and go on with 
my: studies a year or two longer, hoping by 
that time to be able to engage in some occu- 
pation more congenial than serving in a fam- 
ily. I possessed all the New England girl’s 
dislike of being called servant, and classed 
with the herd of foreign ignoramuses who 
have helped so much to bring both the name 
and occupation into contempt. But I looked 
the situation squarely in the face, and resolv- 
ed to make the best of it. 

To this end I looked about me, and at length 
obtained work in the family of the village 
Doctor, some five miles from home. 

I was to receive three dollars per week for 
working from five o’clock in the morning till 
six at night, Sundays excepted. 

During these hours I had to move quick and 
fast. No dilly-dallying. The work was be- 
fore me, and it had to be accomplished in the 
space allotted. But I was strong, in perfect 
health and I made every step count. 

There were no other servants, and all the 
companionship I had was with the Doctor's 
wife, a refined, cultured lady, whose influence 
was of priceless value to me. During my 
four years of service she helped me in a vari- 
ety of ways. My clothes were in the main 
her gifts, and the books I read, she selected, 
and loaned me. Through her rare kindness I 
was able to save nearly all my wages. 

More than that, she interested herself in my 
future; and patiently consulted with me as to 
the business I was best adapted for, and there- 
fore most likely to succeed in; for I made no 
secret of my determination to try my luck at 
something different from household labor as 
soon as I had accumulated a little money to 
commence with. Yet it was difficult for me 
to come to any decision as to what I should 
do. I knew so little of the world; had such 
crude ideas of business—of trade. 


I loved books; but in my inmost heart I was 
forced to acknowledge that I loved the beau- 
tiful things that please the eye better. They 
gave me a peculiar sense of pleasure, a kind 
of restful content that came to me in no other 
way. And I possessed not only the instinc- 
tive appreciation of beauty in the objects pre- 
sented to my gaze, but I had a sort of intui- 
tive insight into the art of producing pleasing 
effects by combinations of form and color. 
Yet, how this was to be of any practical val- 
ue tome I knew not. I had a vague notion 
that under favorable circumstances, and with 
proper training, I might be an artist. My 
tastes inclined to this. But still, I knew full 
well that I was no genius to win my way un- 
taught, unassisted, in this direction. Ishould 
only add to that class of unfortunates who 
lead disappointed lives through having aimed 
too high at the outset. 

In the little knowledge I had gained of the 
world, I saw that it was the successful man or 
woman who was respected. No matter how 
worthy the aim, failure, but too often, brings 
a measure of contempt. 

I preferred success in some humble pursuit, 
to risking disappointment in a more exalted 
undertaking. And perhaps in this very choice 
I showed my incapacity, my lack of power 
to achieve greatness, or even prove myself 
worthy of a profession that demands superior 
natural gifts, as well as careful culture. 

Could Ihave been sure that in the end I 
might win an honorable position as an artist, 
I would have faced, undaunted, long years of 
toil and privation. But this confidence in my 
own ability was wanting; and so I felt my- 
self in no wise demeaned when my friend, the 
Doctor’s wife, suggested that I should become 
a milliner. She thought I was well fitted for 
this; and, after considering the matter a 
while, I thought so too. At any rate, I could 
think of nothing else, in any way practicable, 
that suited me better. 

We talked the subject over in all its de- 
tails. I also consulted my parents. But they 
could give me little advice. The most they 








could do was to give me permission to act as 
Yet I was exceedingly grate- 


I thought best. 
ful for this proof of their confidence in my 
judgment. 
enhanced my desire to prove myself worthy 
of their unlimited trust. 





It gave me fresh courage, and | “you do not know yourself yet. 
now, and rest. 


—————. 
————___.» 


about to protest, but she put her hand over 
my mouth. ‘ 

**There don’t say a word," she said, smiling, 
Go home 
Good night.”’ 

‘*What have I done to deserve such good 


During the four years that I lived in Doctor luck?” I said to myself, as lslowly wended 


Gates’ family I saved 3300. 
This little sum I deposited in a savings 


bank, and went to Boston, to work in a mil- 


liner’s shop for a friend of Mrs. Gates. 

Here I was to pick up information for fu- 
ture use. 
to be the chief compensation for my labor, for 


my way through the gathering dusk, to my 
cheap boarding-house. 

I was forced toadmit that I had done noth. 
ing; that I did not merit the good that had 


| come to me any more than thousands of my 
And the facility afforded me was | sisters, who plod through life, struggling to 
| eke out a bare subsistence from the proceeds 


my wages were barely sufficient to pay my | Of their unskilled labor. 


board. 

Mrs. Gates sent me little presents now and 
then, and, by taking the best of care of my 
small wardrobe, I managed to be quite com- 
fortable. But, oh! I did used to look long- 
ingly at the rare, dainty things that met my 
gaze on every hand. 

What untold delights seemed to lie in the 
possession of a soft, rich shawl, shimmering 
silks, costly velvets and laces that were so 
temptingly near, and yet so far removed from 
me. 

I comforted myself with thinking that I 
could earn them by-and-bye. And even if I 
did not, I would not sacrifice one iota of my 
self-respect to attain them; for that would rob 
them of their value. I had sense enough to 
know that moral integrity is worth more than 
all the fine things that money can buy. 

The year of my apprenticeship at length 
passed; and one morning I announced to my 
employer my intention of returning home. 
As I expected, she was loath to part with me. 
For some time I had not been blind to the fact 
that she considered me a valuable acquisi- 
tion to her establishment; and of late, such 
choice bits of work had been entrusted to me, 
as proved her entire confidence in my skill. 

Her customers numbered many of the wealth- 
iest and most cultured people of the city; 
those who could appreciate an artistic hat, 
and were glad to obtain it at any cost. 

‘This is the place to turn your talents to 
account,’’ my employer said, ‘‘and not waste 
them upon the inhabitants of an obscure 
country village, as you propose! I cannot 
think of your leaving me.”’ 

I hesitated. I did not like to give up my 
original plan of fitting up a shop in a village 
near my parents, and building up a business 
all by myself. I fancied I could do very well 
pecuniarily, and altogether, the prospect look- 
ed more pleasing than remaining in my pres- 
ent position for any salary I should be likely 
to receive. 

“Tt cannot be that you seriously intend to 
go back into the country?’ she said, search- 
ing my face. 

“I most assuredly do, if no better opening 
offers,’’ I answered. 

A new idea seemed to strike her. She look- 
ed at me steadily a moment, then said, as she 
turned away, ‘‘Meet me in my sanctum at six 
to-night. We will talk this matter over.’’ 
We had been standing near the entrance of 
the sales-room, where we had chanced to meet 
in the morning. As she walked slowly away. 
my eyes followed her. 

‘“‘What a graceful woman,’’ I thought. In 
fact this was always the dominant idea in my 
mind, whenever my gaze rested upon her. 
She was not handsome, neither was she young; 
but there was‘a something in her presence 
that made it a pleasure to be near her. There 
was a subtle charm in every movement of the 
slender figure, in every gesture of the white, 
jeweled hand; and her face with its soft, 
peach-like skin and dark eyes, was expressive 
of sweetness and refinement. She had been 
left a widow in early youth, and had turned 
to business as a solace for her loneliness. 

Her husband left her considerable property, 
and she had largely increased it, although she 
was ever ready to give with a liberal hand to 
those in need. 

When my day’s work was finished, and the 
rest of the girls had left the store, I went 
into the little room, where Mrs. Lee had asked 
me to await her. She was already there. 
Motioning me to a chair close beside her, she 
said: 

‘IT suppose Iam about to do an unheard- 
of thing; but still, as I am the sole proprietor 
here, there is no one to interfere with my 
whims.” I bowed slightly, and she continued. 

**You have rare taste, and artistic skill; and, 
to be frank, I want to secure them. In order 
to do this I am willing to offer you great in- 
ducements. That is, I will admit you to a 
partnership on these terms: during two years 
you shall have one third of the profits of 
the business; and at the end of that time, one 
half.” 

I was amazed. I had never dreamed of 
such a thing as possible. It seemed almost 
too good to believe. The tears sprang to my 
eyes, and I could only grasp her hand by way 
of expressing my gratitude. 

She drew me to her in a gentle, motherly 
way, and kissing me on the forehead, said 
softly, 

“Don’t try to thank me too much, little girl; 
you will see in a year or two that your natu- 
ral gilts are worth all the money I have.-to 
offer; and, mayhap, in even less time than 
that, you will come to think me your debtor.” 

I looked at her incredulously, and was 





If nature had endowed me with any talent 
that had been denied to them, and which 
brought to me any special good, was I more 
worthy of it’s enjoyment than they? 

By no means. And then there stole into 
my heart the consciousness of a peculiar trust, 
I felt that I had no more the rigit to indulge 
in dreams of gratifying my Epicurean taste; 
that in-so-far as I might be more fortunate 
than others should I be more helpful. If 
success was easily attained by me, I must 
smooth the rough ways of my sisters. 

And this conviction has never left me. I 
have been prospered year by year. Ample 
means have been placed at my disposal; but, 
though I love the beautiful productions of 
art just as well as ever, I love still betterto 
lighten the burdens of my fellow-creatures; 
for in this way, and no other, can I be true 
to the trust imposed upon me. 





MAN’S PROTECTION. 


The following excellent protest is from the 
“*Brooklyn Eagle:” 


The abduction of a young girl of thirteen 
years, on Saturday night last, and her. mar- 
riage on Monday afternoon to her seducer, as 
reported in the Hagle of yesterday, is one of 
those cases that demands a word of bitter de- 
nunciation and solemn protest. Thirteen 
years and four months is a tender age, and 
children at that age are minors under the law, 
and, according to its rulings, are considered 
as infants, too young to be left to their own 
responsibility. For them parents or guardians 
are held responsible, and the home govern- 
ment is considered sufficient for their protec- 
tion. The parent’s will, where coercion of a 
cruel kind is not used, is deemed sufficient, 
and the law acknowledges this right as above 
all others. Therefore, when yesterday the 
little girl to whom reference is made was 
taken by her parents before the Justice to give 
her testimony against her seducer, their con- 
sent to her marriage to him was not opposed 
by that official, The law, well meaning 
enough in its intent, most cruelly exposes the 
wronged one by permitting marriage under 
such circumstances. The enormity of the 
crime ought to be considered a bar to the sac- 
rament of marriage, and this man in particular 
and all libertines in general, who commit 
similar outrages, ought to be sent to prison. 
As the law is now interpreted a premium is 
put upon this crime by thus allowing marriage 
to be accepted as a legal atonement. The 
Justice in this instance should have scouted 
such a proposition, and should have refused 
to have degraded marriage by making it a 
penalty for rape. Had the child been beaten 
by this man with a club, been shot with 
a pistol or maltreated with a bludgeon, mar- 
riage would not have availed; the Justice 
would not have listened to it, and the proposi- 
tion, coming from any of the parties, would 
have been resented as an insult. But this 
crime, the most deadly that can be committed 
against woman, is actually burlesqued in a 
court of law. The details of the case, as those 
who read it are aware, were shocking, and the 
crime, considered from any point of view, the 
most aggravated, the most heartless and utter- 
ly diabolical that need be conceived. There 
was a child of tender years, wholiy innocent 
of wrong-doing or of the desire of any one to 
do her harm, betrayed by a man, who, as a 
driver on a street car, had the opportunity to 
see her and speak with her. And on Satur- 
day night, when he had abducted her from 
her home and enticed her to his room in a 
boarding house, had the hardihood to desert 
her at a late hour in the night in the Streets 
of East New York, blocks away from her 
home. Fearing to go home at such a time, 
and doubtless suddenly conscious of the 
shame she was yet to feel, the poor child 
wandered off, and spent not only that n‘ght, 
but the next day and the next night, and till 
afternoon of the following day, sitting alone, 
in cold, hunger and fright, afraid to go home, 
and waiting there for death to come and solve 
the riddle too intricate for her tortured mind 
to comprehend. She had tried to buy poison 
and failed, and then she knew no other amend 
she could make than to wonger off and die 
like the cattle of the field, forsaken, starved 
and alone. And better, far better for her had 
death come then and there, and taken from 
her the boon of life and spared her the daily 
degradation she must know now. So should 
that mother and that father have felt, and 
when that last indignity was offered them 
they should have saved her as from the lep- 
rosy, saved her if, by so doing, they would 
have been compelled to have immolated her 
upon her own funeral pyre. The occurrence 
called for the most indignant refusal on the 
part of the mother of the little one so wronged. 
And, oh, woman, how you have humiliated 
those who share with you the sacred name of 
mother, you can never know. The shaft you 
sent from that court room in the consent you 
gave to the mockery performed there, sank 
deep in the hearts of mothers here and else- 
where, and the burst of indignation that fol- 
lowed a knowledge of the act must have re- 
buked you as you meditated in silence on the 
crime you had committed. Perhaps it is only 
with the legal aspects of the case the news- 
paper should deal, but this wrong is a socia! 
one, and from a social view it may be justifia- 
ble to discuss it. Not many mothers in the 
land but would prefer death for their little 
daughters under the circumstances that made 
this one a wife yesterday, and to shield any 
other unfortunate victim against a Jike fate is 
the good hoped for in this recurrence to a case 
shameful in its details, humiliating in its re- 
sults, and an outrage against all that is holy 


—_ 
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in social life. Must we stand patient- 
mer onl see marriage thus defiled? Must 
we pass with a sneer the conduct of parents, 
doubtless meaning well, but in reality so 
wrong? Shall we submit in silence to a de- 
cision that permits a man guilty of rape, to 
escape in this way ? And can we, like dumb 
beasts, submit to the dethronement of virtue, 
the vindication of vice and the triumph of the 
eriminal through the bitter degradation of a 
little child yet unable to appreciate the enormi- 
of the crime committed against her, and 
made lawful by the consent and connivance 
of the Judge and the complinance of the 
parents ? Not so, and if the law is to be 
thus made a seal of dishonor, the sooner we 
break it the better, and the sooner we put 
officials in power who will interpret it in spirit 
and with a strong determination to use it for 
the interests of justice the more speedily and 
forcibly will be impressed upon villains the 
mistake they make in supposing it can be 
overridden by a mockery. And thus the 
more truly will Judges know the emphatic 
law of public opinion in matters of such vital 
import to society, and learn the stern retri- 
bution it will give to those who by their acts 
degrade it by making it subserve the inter- 
ests of sin. 

It is time to rebuke the wide spread but 
false notion that a woman seduced is made 
respectable by marriage to the man, who for 
such foul ‘outrage should be condemned to 
pass his life in the State prison, rather than 
purchase immunity from punishment by life- 
long bonds with his victims. 

If need be, let the woman’s “‘respectibility”’ 
suffer, rather than that vice shall go unpun- 
ished, marriage be desecrated, and offspring 
be cursed with a vile inheritance. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A SELF-EVIDENT 
RIG 


As to Woman Suffrage, why, it seems to 
me a thing that is just, right and true, with 
out one word added; argument for right, jus- 
tice and truth weakens the position. Send 
the arrows of scorn at those who deny mani- 
fest rights; ridicule the petty magnates who 
have the power to render justicé, but don't 
dare to do so. They don’t dare to do right, 
because it never has been done. Cain killed 
Abel, and that made murder, not exactly rep- 
utable, but a precedent for all coming time 
that man can kill his brother, and nobody be 
shocked. 

Most men of the present day are moral 
cowards, they can fight, and claim great hon- 
or and power from their physical courage. 
Our friend might have added that they 
make this despicable male, barnyard argu- 
ment, a pretext for continuing this long pro- 
tracted subjection, instead of a reason for 
immediate repentance and reformation. 

H. F.C. 

Norfolk Co., Mass. 





THE SUPREME COURT ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Chief Justice Waite has just delivered an 
interesting decision. The case of Virginia L. 
Minor and Francis Minor against Reese Hap- 
persett came before the United States Su- 
preme Court from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri upon writ of error. The vi- 
tal question was whether a woman born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, has the right of 
Suffrage as one of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of a citizen. It is beyond a doubt that 
women may be citizens by birth or naturali- 
zation; but the Court held that the Four- 
teenth Amendment did not increase the privi- 
leges and immunities of a citizen, or necessa- 
rily create new voters, it merely furnished an 
additional guarantee for the protection of ex- 
isting rights. This is shown by the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment in order to pre- 
vent the Suffrage being denied on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude.”’ 

‘In 1807 New Jersey withdrew the Suffrage 
from women and the United States offered no 
objection. ‘The Court therefore unanimously 
concluded that ‘the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States does not confer the right of Suf- 
frage upon any one, and that the constitutions 
and laws of the several States which commit 
that important trust to men alone are not nec- 
essarily void.’’ 

How then came Suffrage to be conferred 
upon the former male slaves? Did the slave 
states come to the rescue and confer the fran- 
chise by their own free will, or did they do it, 
of a necessity, because the United States Con- 
stitution recognized them as freemen, over 
and above any State law, as citizens. Just as 
the above recognizes the former slave-women, 
from sheer necessity, because nothing less can 
be made of them. What but the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments gave the black 
man of the South the power to rule over the 
white woman of the North? Was it the de- 
cree of the Southern States, who knew that 
not one loyal woman had left a stone unturn- 
ed for the preservation of the Union? And 
do the free states accept this unparalleled of- 
fering from the ‘‘slave states,’’ subjecting 
their own female population to the rule of the 
“slave states,’’ without whose aid they know 
that these negroes could never have gained 
their freedom? 

This Fifteenth Amendment, then, recog- 
nized the already existing rights of the blacks 
as citizens, and furnished an additional guar- 
antee for the protection of these, and the 
Fourteenth Amendment confirms it. 

“In 1807 New Jersey withdrew the Suffrage 
from Woman, and the United States offered 
no objection.” Consequently the women of 


New Jersey have still the right of Suffrage, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees additional protection of their right 
to that of the State Constitution. So it does 
to the women of Wyoming and of Utah, and 
of every other State in the Union, now that 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
have been adopted, guaranteeing additional 
protection in order to prevent the Suffrage be- 
ing denied to citizens. 

Many thanks are due the Chief Justice for 
the light thrown upon this important subject, 
proving that all that Woman has now to con- 
tend with is the action of individual States. 

Salem, Mass. M,. U, Fernin. 





THE HARVARD BIBLE. 


As each new class comes among us, and 
splits up naturally into its own sets and grades, 
with the commencement of every new year, 
we must become more and more convinced of 
a certain condition of college society,—a lack 
of enthusiasm, which the outside world has 
chosen to call ‘‘Harvard indifference.” 

This indifference seems to have infected 
every portion of the student world. If anim- 
portant meeting be called, a quorum will prob- 
ably not be present. Even in such matters as 
subscriptions, we are more than usually be- 
hindhand. It is quite difficult to induce men 
to attend not only to their duties, but even to 
their interests. So in the ball-field and in the 


there seems to be a lukewarmness, a careless- 
ness in regard to the world in general, and a 
neglect of things with which we are immedi- 
ately connected. The cause of this indiffer- 
ence is by no means so apparent as its effect. 
What has produced this apathy, making a 
boy of nineteen, at an age when a person should 
be naturally over-zealous, as blasé as a man of 
forty-five? Shall we look for this cause in the 
College itself and its professors? Not in the 
College, for it is making rapid strides in 
comfort, welfare, and general progress. 
Among the professors we find excellent ex- 
amples in the way of enthusiasm; and it is 
fair to say that, if the evening lectures to be 
given this winter are supported with half the 
zeal with which they are given, we may be 
assured of their great success. 
the College nor the professors that create 
this indifference, may it not be the literature 
most widely read by us? The Ivy Oration of 


problem. The orator in one place says, 
‘‘Every Harvard student reads the Nation.” 
It may seem strange that a weekly sheet 
should affect so large a number of minds to 
any great degree. But coming to us as it 
does, with its pure rhetoric and the able in- 
tellect employed, its sentiments, if it has any, 
must insensibly influence us. Whether this 
influence is good or bad can be ascertained 
only by knowing what its aim is, and how its 
purport would be apt to affect the minds of 
young people. If we look on the tables of 
most of our friends, we shall find generally 
two papers,—the Boston Herald and the Na- 
tion. As the heaven is high above the earth, 
so is the latter above the former paper. No 
two publications could be more diverse in 


equally baleful? The Herald deals mostly 
itself. 
dals, and caters to the lowest taste of the 
community. The Nation, on the other hand, 
has no dealings with the ordinary scandals of 
| life. 





| ing certain evils, it finds no place in its pages 
| for models and examples. In vain we read 
| through its columns for praise of any good 
|act done, or of any wise project proposed. 
| Every thing is criticism and insinuation, 
| sometimes careless and unjust. Started with 
an idea of opposing false sentiment and un- 
practical ideas of life; its tendency has been 
to crush out true sentiment in its writings. 
Having no ideal, not even a fixed principle to 
maintain, it contents itself in finding fault 
with every thing that exists, but never pro- 
poses any remhedy for these evils. 

The value of the Nation must be admitted ; 
for, whenever wrongs exist, they should be 
painted in strongest colors. Critics are nec- 
essary, and so are scavengers; but the latter 
men have one advantage; they do make an 
attempt to remove the garbage. Thus oracu- 


established principle of its own, it insidiously 
moulds the minds of young men. Older and 


the Nation to great advantage; but the reck- 
less criticisms and pessimistic views will 
readily influence minds with as yet no fixed 
ideas and ready to receive gladly instruction 
from a paper of so great a reputation. 


instead of becoming more fixed, are less so; 
and by continually looking at the dark side 
of things, and persuading himself that every 


viction of his own, and assuming blindly that 
the Nation is always right, he soon allows 
himself to become a mere receptacle of its 
statements, having no judgment, finally no 
thought of his own. I conclude, therefore, 
that this paper is like an edged tool, very 
valuable in the proper hand, but a dangerous 





society-room, in every phase of college life, | 


If it be neither | 


last year gave, I think, the true key to this | 


character, tone or intention; yet the question | 
may be honestly asked, Is not the influence | 


with the bad, and lets the good take care of | 
It furnishes police reports and scan- | 


It concerns itself only with great social | 
and political evils. Busied only with expos- | 


lar and dictatorial in its writing, without any | 


wiser people may with good judgment read | 


Grad- | 


ually the reader will find that his opinions, ; 
| department of music few can equal Miss Kel- | 


thing is wrong about him, and having no con- | 





| weapon for children. This collegiate indif- 
' ference seems to be the effect of looking at 
, the world, through another’s eye, as a vast 
| humbug, only to be treated and lived in as if 
| it were something unconnected with ourselves 
| and worthy only of our contempt. 
May it not be, then, that a paper which 
| pulls down and does not build up, looks at 
the dark and not the bright side of life, has 
| not a whit better influence on the minds of the 
youth of this College than has a paper which 
makes a mere sport ‘and traffic of crime ?— 
Harvard Advocate. 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY FOR WOMEN. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Scottish Ed- 
ucational Institute held at Edinburgh, on the 
18th of September, an address was delivered 
by Prof. Hodgson, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 

Two things, however, are still wanting be- 
fore the Institute can hold its rightful position, 
| and do its rightful work. It must attract the 

membership of women-teachers. The small- 
ness of the.number of women-members is, no 
doubt, due in agreat measure to the fact that 
it is only within the last eighteen months that 
the doors have been freely open to them; and 
it will take some time ere women realize the 
idea of perfect equality with men on educa- 
tional grounds. England in this respect is 
more advanced than Scotland, though even 
there the beginning has been recent. Within 
the past few years the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day-School Company have established 
| ten large schools in different towns—five of 
| them in London; and others are being formed. 
| Each is managed by a head mistress, at a fix- 


edsalary of £250, with a capitation fee of 10s. 
for every pupil above 100. But at much high- 
er salaries, surpassing those of our best burgh 
| or high schools, girls’ schools, under the En- 
dowed Schools’ Commission, are being opened 
in various places; and I have frequent and 
| urgent applications to recommend head mis- 
| tresses who have been trained as educators, 
| and who are not merely what is called ‘“‘ac- 
| complished.’’ Here, however, it seems a mat- 
' ter of course that girls’ schools should be con- 
| ducted and taught by men. If this is, indeed, 
a necessity, it is a sad one; but it ought, to be 
only temporary. Many of the head-mistresses 
in England, as in Camden Town, Cheltenham, 
Gravesend, and Bradford, are fully equal, if 
not in ‘“‘scholarship,’® yet as teachers, organi- 
sers, and managers of schools, to any head-mas- 
ters whom it is my privilege to know. I can- 
| not believe in the incurable inferiority of 
Scottish to English women. Let but an equal 
chance be given. It is vain to expect high 
general culture among women, if none but the 
humbler posts be accessible to them, and so 
long as they are fed only with the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man’s table. I am aware 
that women not uncommonly hold towards 
schools the same merely temporary and pro- 
visional position that is sometimes held by 
young men destined for the ministry. For 
| both alike teaching is a makeshift; for both 
the altar is the real goal of their ambition; 
and both live for that by which both hope to 
live. But were a noble and remunerative ca- 
reer opened up to women, they would less: be 
| driven to take counsel of necessity in the 
most solemn decision of life. Were all our 
principalships of boys’ schools held by women 
|} as a matter of right, what could we expect 
| from our junior male teachers? Still it must 
be from merit solely, not sex. 








HUMOROUS. 


Sweetness and light—A love match. 

Why are children like jellies? Because as 
they are molded, so they will turn out. 

That matter-of-fact boy of the Vicksburg 
Herald must be a fair candidate for the Free 
Religionists: 

“My son, put away that ball. Do you 
know where the wicked boys go who play 
base-ball on Sunday?” ‘Yes’m; they go 
; down by the Fair Grounds.”’ 

The approaching gubernatorial campaign, 
and the practice of stringing flags with the 
rival candidates’ names across the street, 
calls up this to our mind: 

Two Irishmen were recently looking at 
eople stretching a rope across the street 
rom one house-top to another for the purpose 

of suspending a banner. 

Pat—‘‘Sure and what will they be afther 
a-doin’ at the tops of thim houses there?” 

Mick—‘‘Faith an’ it’s a submarine telegraph 
they’re afther puttin’ up, I suppose.” 

It is rather a perplexing subject, the adding 
| the ess and esses to words. Those particular 
| in those things will enjoy the old gentleman’s 
particularity in the following: 

“So you have finished your studies at the 
seminary? I was much pleased with the clos- 
ing exercises. The author of that poem— 
| Miss White, I think you called her—bids fair 

to become known as a poet.”’ 

‘*We think the authorees will become cele- 

brated as a poetess,’’ remarked the young 

| lady pertly, with a marked emphasis on two 
words of ‘the sentence. 

“Oh!—ah!” replied the old gentleman, 
looking thoughtfully over his spectacles at the 
| young lady. ‘‘I hear her sister was quite an 
actress, and under Miss Hosmer’s instructions 
will undoubtedly become quite a sculptoress.” 

The young lady appeared irritated. 

“The seminary,’’ continued the old gentle- 
man, with imperturbable gravity, ‘‘is fortu- 
| nate in having an efficient board of manager- 
| esses. From the Presidentress down to the 
| humblest teacheress unusual talent is shown. 
' There is Miss Harper, who as a chemistress is 
unequaled, and Mrs. Knowles has already a 
reputation as an astronomeress. And in the 


logg as a singeress.”’ 

The young lady did not appear to like the 
chair she was sitting on. She took the sofa 
at the other end of the room. 

“*Yes,’’ continued the old gentleman, as if 
talking to himself, ‘those White sisters are 
very talented. Mary, I understand has turn- 
ed her attention to painting and the drama, 
and will surely become famous as a painter- 
ess, and even as a lecturess.” 
| A loud slamming of the door caused the 
| old gentleman to look up, and the criticess and 
; grammarianess was gone. 








“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK. 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


r.c. EVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








ATTENTION 
i$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 
0. 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 

Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
e. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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These goods may be found at retail 

AT 

| GEORGE FROST & 00,, 

287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & O0,, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0 


J. P, LOVE, 








| GEORGE FROST & 00, 
| 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O. — 
39—6m 
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& CO., Augusta, Maine. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Omicess17 Hanson Streets = Boston 


i Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 

R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ca” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or weer 
Meseers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to acoommodate their customers with clean 
wal furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
| DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND iNVICORATES, 
| Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
, IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Call and investigats. or send fer full particulars, 
| HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 74th St., New York 














195 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


| runs without noise, »nd is adapted to both Family 


THE STANDARD. 
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‘The Magee Furnace Com’y 


| $2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOSTON, 
| Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furn 
| Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known an 
} ye eee popular. 
| Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
| use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
| construction. 
Of the new goods produced this year, the 


| MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


| Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
| of the celebrateu 


| MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals, It is beautiful, 


and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particulag 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deals 
ers throughout the country. 


Ga Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
33—16t 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
ZY Or THE 
Ss Family Favorite 


A 
SEWING 
MACHINE ! 












will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 


has this machine, and all because 
EASY TO RUN, amd will 


amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—HAt JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 





The Best Paper for Farmers. 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over 
| Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
42—12t 
L. L,. GREENE, 
Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 
Prompt attention given to all professional bus#- 
ness entrusted to his care. 
| Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
26—ly 


“MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


| Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
| ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 
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LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
| open to smell of before buying. 
| . Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
| let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—1ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


An amusingand ares 
ive game for children 


Finely illustrated. Sen 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 


WM. R. GOTLD, Sno- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 

8. 













Send three cent s 
for catalogue of pth 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 


will gain such immense popularity and success as 

fi is s0 SIMPLE, 
do ALL KINDS of sewing. 
No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Rocks Angap, or the Warnings of Cassan- 
dra,” originally appeared as three papers in 

the Contemporary Review. They have now 
been collected and printed in a volume by 
James R. Osgood & Co., of this city, with the 
addition of a preface, in which the author re- 
plies to various critics and objectors, and an 
appendix, in which he presents his views on 
other topics. The volume is the product of a 
thoughtful man who is not afraid to utter 
what are regarded as unwelcome prophecies. 
Mr. Greg writes with clearness and force, but 
he draws with dark colors. He is the Jeremi- 
ah among modern prophets, and, with the per- 
sistency of the old Hebrew seer, he lifts up his 
voice of warning. He sees three national dan- 
gers to England: the political supremacy of 
the lower classes, the approaching industrial 
decline of England, and the divorce of the in- 
telligence of the country fromits religion. In 
unfolding the first danger Mr. Greg at once 
shows his lack of faith in the ability and in- 
telligence of the masses to judge of public af- 
fairs. Democracy is, in his view, both false 
and impracticable. Hence every step in the 
enlargement of the franchise is a step towards 
ruin. With the superior wisdom of aristo- 
cratic philosophy he hoods over the coming 
degeneracy without the thought ever entering 
his mind that the use of the privileges of a 
voter is one of the most efficient means of ed- 
ucating him. The drift of modern society is 
towards enlargement, and, sooner or later, wo-- 
men as well as men will have this right. Mr. 
Greg is wasting his strength if he hopes to 
stay the current. The changes everywhere 
are in the direction of popular Suffrage, and 
both logically and historically they will ulti- 
mately sweep away the barrier of sex. To 
Americans Mr. Greg’s forebodings on this point 
are of value only so far as they show the ne- 
cessity of popular education in connection 
with popular Suffrage. 

The second danger, the ‘‘economic rock,” 
upon which England may dash, is the ruin of 
great industries by the exhaustion of her coal 
and iron. These have given her great wealth, 
and enabled her to manufacture for the world. 
But as the supply of coal and iron gradually 
ceases then will come loss of wealth and 
power. 

The third danger, the religious rock, which 
is even now discernible, is the gulf between 
the highest intelligence of the nation and its 
religious creed. Not only the intellectual and 
cultured classes, but also the most intelligent 
of the working men, are hostile to the teach- 
ings of the established churches. As this con- 
flict goes on between the nation’s thought and 
the popular belief, Mr. Greg has little hope 
that the Church will modify its creed so as to 
harmonize with the most advanced knowledge. 
The divergence, he thinks, is too wide, the 
sources of the alienation too deep for a recon- 
ciliation. If, fora generation, preachers would 
let go the old theological doctrines, and bring 
into prominence and light ‘the doctrines on 
which Christ most loved to dwell, thé Father- 
hood of God, his omnipresence and love, the 
conviction that his eye is ever on us, and his 
ear ever open to our pleading, the need of pu- 
rity and faith in our nature, and of boundless 
sympathy and love to our fellow-men, Jesus 
ae our pattern and our guide, and the Creator 
and Guardian of all, so just, so loving and so 
wise, that, doing his will, we may leave our 
future in his hands with absolute trust, insist- 
ing on no pledge, prying into no details, ask- 
ing for no chart or picture of the vague un- 
known; a course of preaching such as this 
might stay the nation’s drift upon the rock of 
unbelief, and prevent a universal wreck of re- 
ligion.” 

This book is an illustration of that one-sid- 
edness which consists in presenting certain as- 
pects which are true in themselves, but which 
are not the whole truth. Still there is much 
in it to awaken even the thoughtful attention 
of Americans. When Woman has the Suf- 
frage, we can see in this a safeguard against 
some of the evils which Mr. Greg apprehends. 
Of course he would not accept our remedy. 
It is, however, none the less true and effica- 
cious. 

‘Victorian Porrts,’’ by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, is a book of interest and merit. 
We have here a union of literary and bio- 
graphical criticism wrought together with 
good taste and intellectual discrimination, 
The main purpose is to examine the lives and 
productions of such British poets as have 
gained reputation within the last forty years. 
Often he has taken an author as an illustra- 
tion of some special phase of the poetic art 
and life. 

Among these, we have been specially inter- 
ested with Mrs. Browning. ‘Her memory 
and career,”’ says Mr. Stedman, “appear to 
as like some beautiful ideal. Nothing is 
earthly, though all is human; a spirit is pass- 
ing before our eyes, yet of like passions with 
ourselves, and encased in a frame so delicate 

that every fiber is alive with feeling and trem- 
ulous with radiant thought. Many a past gen- 
eration has produced its songsters of her sex, 
whose voices were stifled for want of atmos- 
phere and training. An auspicious era gave 
her an advantage over predecessors like Joan- 
na Baillie, and her culture placed her immeas- 





urably above Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans and 
-others, who flourished at the outset of her own 
career. Lady Barnard, the Baroness Naim, 
Mrs. Norton—women like these have written 
beautiful lyrics; but here is one, equally fem- 
inine, yet with strength beyond them all, lift- 
ing herself to the hight of sustained imagina- 
tion.” 

This sketch of Mrs. Browning, in which we 
have interwoven biography and critical sug- 
gestions, is charming. We have only room for 
the following quotation: 

The instinct of worship, and the religion of 
humanity were pervading constituents of Mrs. 
Browning’s nature, and demand no less atten- 
tion than the love which dictated her most fer- 
vent poems. A spiritual trinity of zeal, love 
and worship, presided over her work. If, in 
her outcry against arene she had nothing de- 
cisive to suggest, she at least sounded a clar- 
ion note for the incitement of her comrades 
and successors,and this was her mission as a re- 
former. Religious exaltation breathes through 
every page of her compositions. Her eulo- 
gist aptly called her the Blaise Paschal of wo- 
men, and said that her books were prayer- 
books. She had a profound faith in Christian 
revelation interpreted in its most catholic 
sense. Her broad humanity and religion, her 
defense of her sex, her subtle and tender 
knowledge of the hearts of children, her abne- 
gation, hope and faith, seemed the apotheosis 
of womanhood, and drew to her the affection 
of readers in distant lands. She was the most 
beloved of minstrels and women. 

This book is printed in handsome style by 
Osgood & Co., and our readers will find it 
very interesting and full of earnest, thought- 
ful criticism. 








ART NOTES. 


NEW MUSIC. 


The following pieces have been recently published 
by Oliver Ditson; 
Must WE THEN MEET AS STRANGERS? Ballad 


by George Cooper. Music by J. R. Thomas. 
MARY Morison. Scotch song, by Arthur Sul'i- 


van. 
Wuy CLOSE THY LATTICE, FAIREST MAID. Ser- 
enade. Music by Howard Glover. 
THE LIFE OF YouTH. Twelve very easy and mel- 
odious pieces. Composed i og my Lichner. 
ADDIE’s WALTZ. By F. W. Riley. 
WHIRLWIND. Galop. By A. H. Whitney. 
Sunset Hour. Words and music by T. H. Howe. 
TANNHAUSER. Beyer’s Repertoiré. 
THE LA-T Hour, Romance by L. Hackenséllner. 
RETURN. Ballad, by Howard Glover. 


Wat's THE USE OF FRETTING. Song and chorus, | 


by M. Beg. 

ENTRE Nons. Ballad, by Kate K. Fowler. 

GALOP BRILLIANT. By Sponholtz, simplified by 
H. Maylath. 

THREE STUDIES, for piano. By Ernst Perabo. 

Scrap Book. Valsede Salon, par. W. A. Briggs. 

I wiILL LovE THEE, (Io t’amero). By Vincenzo 
Vannim. 

IN THE DARK, IN THE Dew. Words by Miss 
Prescott. Music by F. Boott. 

To Horse. Cavalry song. By Louis C. Elson. 

O, BLUSHING FLOWERS OF KRUMLEY. Words 
by Alice Cary. Music by Julius Eichberg. 

To SPRING. Song, by Gounod. 

He’s PRETTY AS HE CAN BE. Words by George 
Cooper. Music by J.C. Chamberlain. 

ONE LITTLE SWEET KISS AT THE DOOR. Words 
by Mrs. 8. Music by H. Maylath. 

County Guy. Words by Sir Walter Scott. Mu- 
sic by Arthur S. Sullivan. 

EVENING, (La Sera), (Le Soir). 
Gounod. 

BATTALION. March, by J. H. Milliken. . 

LA GUITARRA. Air de Ballet. By E. Anthrome, 

ALPEN Rose. Polka Mazurka. By Edward 
Strauss. 

YES AND No. Song, by Louisa Gray. 

Youne Locainvak. Words by Sir Walter Scott. 
Music by T. Atwood. 

PRAISE THE LORD: Quartet. By Fred H. Pease. 

Do NoT LEAVE ME IF you LOVE ME. Song and 
chorus. Words by Brown Connor. Music by W.C. 
P. Van Voorthuysen. 

JUSTIN TIME. Galop by Rud Aronson. 

You AnD I. Song, by Claribel. 

Pass EVERY EARTHLY JOY. Sacred Song. Words 
by Mrs. H. Bonar. Music by Thos. Spencer Lloyd. 

DIAPHENIA. Song written Ly Henry Constable, 
Music by Ella Dietz. Published by C, Jeffreys, 67 
Berners St., W. London. 


Romance by 





We were very much interested by a magic 
lantern exhibition we witnessed last week. 
It was at a social reunion, and gave great 
pleasure to a large number of people. The 
exhibitor, Mr. Jenkins, of Dudley St., Bos- 
ton Highlauds, is an enthusiast in this special- 
ty; he has a great variety of slides, some col- 
ored ones which are very beautiful, and oth- 
ers both instructive and amusing. He desires 
much to give these parlor exhibitions, and 
no pleasanter way of amusing friends, partic- 
ularly the young, can be found. 


Mr. A. Marshall, the skillful photographer, 
has an admirable photograph of the late Rev. 
Athenase Coquerel, which was taken when 
this eloquent French preacher visited our 
country. The expression of the face is natu- 
ral and lifelike. Many of M. Coquerel’s 
friends, who cherish his memory, will be glad 
to have this memento of one so esteemed and 
loved. Mr. Marshall has just taken several 
photographs of the poet preacher, Rev. C. T. 
Brooks, of Newport, R. I. He has, in addi- 
tion, many otbers, not only of distinguished 
persons, but also of the lesser sort. 


Many readers of this JourNAL have seen the 
fine likeness of Miss Peabody, which adorns 
the rooms of the Women’s Club, but they may 
not know that it was executed by an English 
lady, skilled in this beautiful style of drawing, 
in which there are so few here who excel. 
There is, at Williams & Everett’s, another 
lovely picture by the same artist, a child rest- 
ing its cheek against that of an older person; 
it is both graceful and lifelike. Its tints are 
those of flesh, and the whole character of the 
drawing very sweet and lovely. Pastel por- 
traits could hardly fail of becoming popular, 
if there were often seen such specimens. There 
has been an idea somewhat prevalent that the 
colors would fade, but this artiste prepares 
her own pigments to ensure their being endur- 
ing. Williams & Everett will give her ad- 
dress to any person who wishes one of these 
truly beautiful pictures. 





HOUSEHOLD. 
KITCHEN ART. 


Epitors Woman’s JourRNAL,—Some might 
call me a cook! that is all well enough, but I 
call myself an artist, and my kitchen is my 
studio; sometimes I call myself a chemist, and 
then my kitcnhenis my laboratory. In my kitch- 
en I prepare my roasts, whose surfaces are of 
savory crispness, and whose interiors are deli- 
cate structures of tender fibers and swollen 
tides of imprisoned juices. From my studio 
issue forth my decorations, my viands, sur- 
rounded with congenial vegetables in their 
best attire and sometimes with fresh verdure. 
You must know I have a husband, and the 
husband is a gourmet—not a gourmand, that is 
another word. 

I should mention the fact of the husband, 
for without him I would never have been an 
artist and a chemist. Who would take the 
trouble to learn kitchen art without a husband 
to praise it? Not I. 

I say, ‘‘What will Henry like to-day?” not 
too much variety, he will then appreciate 
nothing—these artistic dishes require care. 
Say a course of fried oysters and celery, or 
no, I believe fried oysters and cold slaw are 
better friends; but then Dinah should well 
understand the fried oyster art, or all will be 
irretrievably ruined, for I have only a second 
serving of my roast, and the oysters are the 
feature of my dinner, my point d’appui, and 
then say I, ‘‘Dinah, don’t make a mistake 
for the world.” I will give you a lesson. I 
take it for granted you do not understand the 
scientific, artistic and esthetic management 
of a fried oyster, who does? 

RECEIPT. 

First marinate them, or rather, after drain- 
ing them well in a cullender, sprinkle them 
with pepper and salt, and let them stand ina 
cool place half an hour before cooking them; 
have ready a saucer of sifted bread or cracker 
crumbs, and by its side another, filled with 
beaten eggs flavored with a dash of pepper 
and salt. Now, when —— and I are at the 
table, not before, mind, roll each oyster first 
in the sifted bread crumbs, then in the egg, 
and then in the crumbs again, covering well 
all the corners; now if you forget that alter- 
nation all is lost. Do you suppose that egg is 
going to stick to the oyster itself without the 
crumbs? then you know the oyster is to be 
entirely surrounded with egg, to keep it free 
from grease when cooking. And then, Dinah, 
when we are eating the last morsel of our 
roast, throw or immerse your oysters in boil- 
ing hot lard—be sure you test it first to 
see if it is hot enough, for the process of 
cooking is a nice one. They must color 
quickly, or I shall pronounce the whole thing 
a failure; and then, after all, if you should 
put them on a cold platter! dear, dear; but 
arrange them in a circle, or rather an ellipse 
around your little bank of coldslaw. ‘Don’t 
know how to make cold slaw?” Well! I sup- 


pose not; who does? 
RECEIPT. 


Cut your cabbage quarter not too fine, (that 
wilts it, and it should be crisp,) sprinkle over 
pepper and salt. 

For the dressing break two eggs into a tin 
cup; add to them four tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, one tablespoonful of sugar, an even tea- 
spoonful of mustard, and butter the size of a 
large walnut; add some sugar if the vinegar 
is strong, for its sting must be killed. Stir 
it over the fire until it is a smooth, slightly 
thickened sauce; let it get cold, and mix it 
well with the cabbage. On top then form a 
company of hard boiled egg slices. 

Now, my dear Woman’s Journat, let your 
husband try this dish, and see what he says. 
That is, if he is, like Henry, a man of sense, 
and a Suffragist. Perhaps I would not think 
Henry deserved so many good things, unless 
he was such a man of sense, Dor. 








INDUSTRIAL TEMPORARY HOME. 


Mr. Epitor.—Will you permit me, as 
Superintendent of the Industrial Temporary 
Home, to state a few facts in reference to our 
institution. It was opened about eight weeks 
ago, and during that time we have received 
200 persons, who have paid for their food and 
lodging in work. During the same period we 
have turned from our doors a much larger 
number, probably 500 persons, or an average 
of about ten a day. We have constantly 
about thirty-five persons lodging and eating 
in our Home, and about forty five eating and 
not lodging. The labor performed has been 
principally making baskets, reseating cane 
chairs, preparing kindling wood, repairing 
boots and shoes, renovating mattresses, repair- 
ing furniture, and doing jobs by the hoar for 
outside parties. 

By far the larger part of those received 
have been of American parentage. They are 
principally young men, in the prime of life, 
and of good general appearance, and many of 
them are very intelligent. We have no diffi- 
culty in getting them to work, and scarcely 
ever find one who refuses to perform any task 
allotted him. So far from witnessing this re- 
fusal, as evil prognosticators assured us would 
be the case, we find it one of the hardest 
tasks we have ever known to refuse so many 
every day who beg and entreat so earnestly 
for the privilege of labor. 

We are thus endeavoring to solve, on a 





small scale, ‘‘What shall be done with the 
tramps.” We say, send all applicants for 
charicy to our institution, and along with them 
send a liberal order for kindling wood, which 
we will deliver at your doors. In this way 
the difficult problem will be easily solved, and 
in the words of Chief Savage, we shall have 
“provided some way by which the applicants 
for relief and shelter could, if not sick or phy- 
sically incapacitated, be made to give a re- 
turn of some kind, even if the work done 
gives no proper equivalent for what he has re- 
ceived.”’ Let those who really wish to see 
this experiment fully tested give us the 
means of doing it, instead of theorizing on 
the subject, while hundreds of hungry persons 
are begging for the privilege of entering such 
an institution. There is wealth enough ex- 
pended every day in charity in our city, to 
sustain a number of institutions like ours. If 
the means are furnished us, we can employ 
and board all the time 100 persons, and grad- 
ually prepare them for a permanent residence 
on farms or in the country. 

We rejoice to perceive that our views con- 
cerning the propriety of providing work for 
the most needy of the unemployed, are spread- 
ing so fast, and being adopted by intelligent 
philanthropists everywhere, and especially 
that an institution so blessed with wealth and 
influence as the Industrial Aid Society, has 
recently resolved to enlarge its sphere of ac- 
tion, and adopt, in part, this method of opera- 
tion, and so “provide for the prevention of 
the dangers and evils which are entailed by 
the presence and acts of the vagrant class.”’ 

It is idle to assert that because people are 
poor, they will not work. If the gentle- 
man who experienced so much difficulty in 
having his fires lighted at Deer Island will 
call at our Home, we will show him nearly 
forty persons who will spring with alacrity to 
light a fire, or do any other kind of work re- 
quired of them. Many of our men begin 
work at sawing wood by 6 o’clock in the a. 
M., and fifty men would at once take their 
places, or work by candle light until 9 at night, 
if we would let them. These are the men 
who want to work. 

We have public meetings for our inmates 
and others, twice on Sunday and three even- 
ings during the week, and any one who doubts 
the intellectual character of some of these per- 
sons, would do well to visit our ‘‘Literary So- 
ciety and Debating Club,’’ which meets every 
Friday evening for debates, essays, readings, 
declamations, &c. We ask the public to as-7 
sist us in every possible way, and not wait for 
the city to do the work which is already be- 
ing done without the aid of the city. 

We are glad to see that so many good men 
and women in the city approve of our efforts 
and are ready to help us. We return our sin- 
cere and heartfelt thanks to the large number 
of persons who have so liberally aided us, and 
would commend to their confidence our 
agents, Mrs. Dr. Lula Mulliken, Mr. H. No- 
ble, Mr. G. Gay, and Mr. D. Sargeant, who, 
together with Rev. Wm. Bradley, our Treas- 
urer, Rev. H. C. Dunham, and our Superin- 
tendent, Mr. C. Stearns, are the only persons 
at present authorized to collect funds for our 
institution. We are happy to state that Rev. 
Wm. Bradley, of Jamaica Plain, has been in- 
vited to become the lecturing agent of the 
Association, and it is hoped that he will ac- 
cept. 

Per order Executive Committee. 

C. STEARNS, 
Sec’y and Sup’t of the ‘‘Home.”’ 
375 Tremont St., Boston. 





SILENCE UNDER SUFFERING. 


In asermon ona recent Sunday in Plymouth 
Church, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher made the 
following statement of a personal character. 
His discourse treated of the power of silence 
under provocation. He said: 


I am preaching out of my heart now. I 
have this comfort: that in all my ministerial 
life I have never sought my own ends. I am 
not afraid to have the Judge, at the last day, 
read my heart, and see whether I have ever 
preached from ambition, or whether I have 
ever felt envy or jealousy of those who preach- 
ed around about me. I have no credit in it. 
It is my father’s nature transmitted to me, 
and blessed by the Spirit of God through his 
example. That part of my ministry does not 
trouble me. Ithink I have put in my strength, 
my best powers; nor do I know that I have 
ever written a word or preached a sermon 
that I should be afraid to meet on my dying 
bed or at the om tn of Christ. 

But there | must stop. When I take ac- 
count of pride crucified for Christ, I am very 
proud—not of my clothes; not of external 
things; but of a spirit that lifts itself up. 
When I take account of my willingness to 
suffer indignities from others, and be glad; 
when I take account of that zeal and that 
gentleness which were in my Master; and 
when I look at the flashings out of the fires 
of indignation—I have struggled very hard. 
Ihave had my own interior life; but it is 
nothing but this: How is it with Christ? 
What has he seen? Have I been like him? 
Have I rendered to him an account—not of 
words, but of qualities which he reads—that 
I have been and have done all that he gave 
me the capacity to be and to do? That is my 
trouble. 

Ishould have been a richer man, and you 
would have been a richer people, if I had 
been a better man; if I had known how to 
have the dignities, the enthusiams, the love 
and the patience that belonged to Christ, 
when he said to Peter, ‘‘Put up thy sword!” 
and when he stood before the magistrate and 





answered nothing—absolutely nothing. 
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Oh, that spirit which has a sense of tender. 
ness for men! oh, that sense of God which 
fills life and affairs with him! ob, that sense 
of higher manhood, of nobility in Christ 
Jesus!—and it is for that I mourn. I Mourn 
for the want of heroism; for the want of ex. 
altation; for the want of power in the Holy 
Ghost; for the want of those ineffable quali- 
ties which are higher than common nature 
ever grows or ripens; and I humble myself 
before God that it is because there has been 
so little of Christ in me that I have been able 
to produce so little of Christ in you. 

Now, Christian brethren, let us take hold 
of hands together in a covenant that, by the 
grace of God, we will eschew, hereafter, a]j 
bitterness, all hate, all revenge, all anger, a]! 
reproach? that to everything aggressive we 
will stand in a sweet peace of silence; that 
by all the help of the Holy Ghost, and by all 
the inspiration of Christ’s example, we’ wil] 
do good for evil, and we will exalt men, and 
help them; and that, living or dying, we wil] 
be a sacrifice, sacrificing ourselves for each 
other, and for Ged’s church, and for God's 
Christ, and for God's sake. This is the life 
that is before us. It is not an easy one; it is 
easy to begin, but it is not easy to perfect. 

For one, this morning, when, now, in a mo- 
ment, I shall join you in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, I shall feel disposed to 
make it a time of renewed dedication—in one 
sense, conversion, but only in a figurative 
sense; for I have been converted. I shall fee] 
greatly disposed to make it an occasion for 
entering upon the inward and higher life— 
upon that power of the soul which is undis- 
closed to so many of us. I desire to begin 
again, and to begin here, and with more ear- 
nest covenents with God, this inward and 
higher life. Will you begin it with me, in 
prayer, with heart-searching, in a holy con- 
secration, not to the church, but to Christ 
Jesus, and in the very respects in which | 
have, in the sermon this morning, pointed it 
out? Will you endeavor with me to enter 
upon its spirit, and to work that others may 
be brought in, and that the dear name of our 
Redeemer may be glorified and honored? 





WHY NOT? 


The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser wants to 
amend the Constitution by striking out the 
phrase ‘Indians not taxed,’’ so as to admit 
the aborigines to citizenship... Why not? All 
men should be sovereigns and all women sub- 
jects. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Nov. 22, at 3.30 P. M., a discussion on “Vacation In- 
dustrial Schools,” under the charge of the Commit- 
tee on Education. 





The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in the As- 
sembly building, Tenth and Chestnut Sts, Nov. 23, 
morning, afternoon and evening, at 10.30, 3, and 7,30. 
A number of speakers will address the meeting. 
The public invited. 


Mrs. Careline R. James, of Weymouth, is 
prepared to make engagements to lecture. Mrs. 
James has made a careful and critical study of com- 
parative Religions, and has collected much interest- 
ing and valuable material. The subject of the lec- 
ture she now offers the public is ‘“‘Primitive Relig- 
ions,’’ and as she treats it in a broad and liberal way, 
her lecture will be found to be both instructive and 
entertaining. 


We will send, postpaid, from this office the pam- 
phlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on “Taxation of Women 
in Massachusetts,” and five of the tract of Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, on “The Legal Condition of Wo- 
men in Massachusetts,”’ for 25 cents. All our other 
tracts 4 for 10 cents, or $2.00 per 100. 





The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.” Price $2.00 per 100. 


Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved, Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8. HurcHinson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 





M. Fredrica Perry; 
ATTORNEY AND OOUNSELOR AT LAW, 
143 La Salle Street, Room 15, 
47—tj CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO MONTHS FREE!! 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 

On receipt of $2 and this advertisement, THE 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent, postage paid, to 

any address until December 31, 1876, or for $12.50, six 

copies; for $22, eleven; for $60, thirty-one. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 











4 Go <4) per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to 8 0 tree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me- 
$12 a day at home. -Ageuts wanted. Outtit 

ae and terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON: 

All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full ca endar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the protection of its depositors 47—13t 
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